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.Foreword 

Neglected since Sputnik but of incregising concem^ince' 
Watergate, Citizenship educatiM may be dbe^for a renais- 
sance. / X ^ 

That possibility emerged in the wake of a national confer- 
ence on education and citizenship that is described in this 
summary report. The conference was one of a series of 
Bicenteiinial\onfei:ences on education sponsored or co- 
sponsore'd by the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) under, 
the leadership of Dr. Leon P. Mihear, regional commissioner 
of educatjpn in Denver, Colo. 

The citizenship conference was-held in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 20-23, 1976. It was cosponsored by USOE and the 
^ - Council of Chief State School Officers. More than 400 peo- 
ple participated^ representiiig six segments of American so- 
ciety:* home, church, school, business, labor, and govern- 
ment. , . . * 

The "tiew social\studies" of the 1960's tended fo- 
"downgrade explicit citizefnship education as a proper goal 
of the school cCirriculum," said education historian 
, Fre^man^utts, professor emeritus at teachers CoUegef' 
Columbia University, in a general session address. 

According to B. Frank Brown, director of the National' 
Task Force on Citizenship Education , as schools made room 
for a "phantasmagoria of new acfivity"^ourses on setx 
^education, dnig abuse, ai^l career education — "important ' 
traditions such as citizenship education have been deern- 
phasized or dropped from the accountable^part of the total 
curriculum."' ^ ^ ' ^ 

' An insight into the magnitude of the problem was provided 
conference! participants through preliminary findings of a. 
post-Watergate survey of citizenship . knowledge that was 
r • conducted by the federally funded National Assessment of 
Educational Progress: 

# Nearly 40 percent of the tS- and 17-year-olds surveyed 
^ believe the President tan appoint member^f Congress. ^ 

4. p T\venty-five percent of 13-year-olds and 20 percent of 
17-year-olds arc not familiar with the basic functfonsof U.S. 
court's^ 

• Forty-three percemt of the 13-yeaf-old$ and -3 1 peccent 
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of 17-year-olds indicated no interest in leamiiig more about* 
U. S. government. ^ . . , . 

• More thai] 10 percent of botfTage graups believe the. 
President and army gsnefals don't have to obey U.S. laws. * 

While school-based cjtizenship education pbviously re- 
quire§ reform and renewaf^hildren learn some very impor- 
tmi "unvan^ed truths'Aabout pohtics and economics 
through their but-of-schoofelxperiences, said Harvard Uni- 
' versity research psychiatrist Robert* Coles. He condemned 
present classroom instruction in civics-related courses as^ 
unrealistic/ jacking in historical perspective, and never' 
touchingupon controversial issues that shape today's soci- 
ety. It is outside the cl^sroom'. Coles said, that children 
learn about America's class system, the struggles of con- 
temporary champions of unpopular causes, and the nation's 
inequitable economic structure. . . , 

Michael Scriven, of the University oC California,.Berke- 
ley,'rioted that 'the raisingx^f-sociaJ consciousness about the < 
condition ofminorTty groups, women, arid the environment, 
came not from the schools but from education,by the news 
jmedfa. But messages for raising consciousness can be much 
simpler th'an'those required to provide solutions, Jip saicl. 

Botli S.criven and former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Terrel H. Bell agreed that the foundation of effective 
citizenship education must be ethics and moral values. 

"Citizenship without ethics is a shabby shell," siid'Scriv- 
en. ' ' 

"Education for citizenship begins with moral and ethical 
values," said BelK ' * ^, . 

Such citizenship education is a major responsibility, al- 
thojjgh not the exclusive responsibility, of thp Nation's 
sghools and colleges, Bell said. ^' We are not giving it enough 
attention and enough priority. . . it requires a deeper con- 
cern and a more urgent, front burner activism than has been 
thfe 'case.in the past few years." 

A ^assroots strategy to redesign citizenship education 
was urged by Howard Mehlinger, director of the Social 
Studies development Center at the University of Indiana.' 
■^He called for the formation of a national alliance of individu- 
als and groups to promote citizenship education as^ con- 
tinuous social need instead of a problem to be solved tomor- 
row and forgotten the next day. 

The national group, he said, could nf\onitor legislation,, 
publish material, promote national programs to enhance 
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local efforts, stimulate research and development", and es- 
tablish^a nationa^commis.sion on citizenship education. 

The conference was part of* an intensive citizenship ed- 
ucation effort conducted by USOE since December 1975. A 
cUizenshipeducatioh unit is preparing a^study of the status of 
cfvics and citizenship^ education. This study is scheduled to 
be publfshed in the sprftg of 1978. It will delineate the 
dimensions of ^'citizenship education!' within formal school- 
ing, ihe family, community organizations, religious groups, 
And the education ^qtiyities ©f government, labor „Jbusiness, 
and industry. It wijl include recommendations for.dQj^elop-, 
ing a m6re responsible and effective citizenry, and.fbr creat- 
ing a more responsive society. The study will incorporate* 
maiTy of the concepts explored at the Kansas City confer- 
ence. ^ • . ^ 

This sumfnary report consists of-edited versions of some 
general -s^sion addresses plus bhef reviews pf all other 
sessions as reported by a group oflsummary, writers. % 

The conference wais coordinated by W, Phillip Henfey, 
USOE regional comrhissibtier in Kansas City. This report 
was edited by Jan KlingeriiamiltDn, director of communica- 
tions fdr the National Association of Colle^^ Admissions 
Counselors. ♦ . ) . 

' ' , ■- -John^ChaffeeTr. 
(*^\^ ■ , Editorial Coordinator 

cJ'tif^n'^r' Conference on Educatio'rL;and' . 
CxtizenshVp; Responsibilities for ,ti^ Common 

n^l^' . cospoilsored by the uPst 

Office of Education and the Council of fhi.f 

expressed in this summary report do nof 
necessarily, reflect the positions or policies 
of either the Office of Education or the 
Council Of Chief state School Officers, arid no 
offlpiai endorsement should- be inferred" 



Summai^y Writers 

i^nal conibrpice report was edited by Jan Klinger 
i/^irector oFcammunications for the National As- 
of (S^Ue^ A'di^issions Counselors. Summary 
waiters during the confererlce were: Polly C anthers, director 
of public information, 'Oakland Schools', Pontiac, Mich.; 
James P. Clark, headmaster, St. Thomas Academy, St. Raul, 
Minn.: Nan Patton, director of communication services, 
Wyoming State Department of Education; Chris Pipho, as- 
sociate director. Research and Info'rmation Department, 
Education Commission of the States, Denver; Doris Ross, 
research associate. Research and Information Department, 
Education Commission of the States; and Kathleen Wood- 
man, director. 'of school-community relations, Elgiiv, IlL, 
public schools. Editorial coordinator was John Chaffeis-Jr., 
-public information officer. Office of the Commissioner; U.S. 
Office of Education. . ^ 
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Part One 



Historical Perspective 



By R. Pr^emoff Butts 

The founders of the Republic viewed their revolution 
primarily in political tern^s rather than in^economic\^r social 
terms: Therefore,. they viewed the kind of educatipnip^ed^^ 
forthejiew Republic largely in political terms rather than as 
a n[ieans to academic excellence or individual self- 
fulfillment. They talke^^about education as a bulwark for 
liberty, equality , popular consent, and devotion to the public 
gQod'i goals which took precedence over.the uses of knQ>vi^ 
dge. for self-improvement'-Qr bccupalioJial plfepar^tjon. 
yer and- over again, the Revolutionaijy generation, both 
^iberal and conservative in outloojkr^erted ite faith that 
/welfare of >he Republic rested upon an educated 
iti^^hry and that republicaij schools, especially free, com- 
ijdn^^tiblic schools, would be the best means of educating 
in the civic.values, knowledge, and obligations 
rq4iy^tf*bf everyone in a democratic Republican society, 
feed that the principal ingre^li^rits of a civic educa- 
wefe literacy. an^^in^iilcatitJ^ and moral 

irtues: sojn £jathers'Sc[3edthe study of history and the stucjy, 
pf principles of republican government itself. The founders, 
jks was the case of almost all their succjessors, wer^ long pn 
exhortation and rhetoric regarding the v^lue of civic^educa- 
tion, but they left it to the textteook writers to distill* the 
essence of those >^alues for school children. Texts in Ameri- 
t:an history and government appeared as early as th/l790's. 
The textbook writers turned out to 'be very lacgefy of 
c6Q§ervative persuasion, mpre Ifkely Federalist in outlook 
thah^^effersonian, almost universally agreed that political 
.virtue'inust restHipon rhoral and religious precepts. Since 
most textbook writers were New Bnglanders^ this meant 
that th^ texts \^ere infused with Protestant, and above all. 



Puritan outlooks. 
¥ A less flamboyant but real faith llv^e study of history as a 
preparatipri (or citizenship was expresised by Thomas Jeffer- 



__son.^^, > ^ ' \ / ' 

In the .first half i^f^^fe Republic, civic e>iiiQfttion4n the 
schools put preefmngTit stress uj^on the inculcation of civic 

**^aliies, relatively less upon^political knowledge as such, ^nd 
no discernible attempt to develop »partiiipatory political 
^skills. ^Learning to participate wasleft t^^tte incipient politi- 

o cal parties I the town meetings, the churchps, the coffee 
houses, and the ale houses where mfen gathered for talk^and 

, 'conviviality. The press probably did to dissemifiate 
realistic as well as paitisan knowledge of govemment'thei) 
did the schools, as the Federalist papers demonstrated. The 
goal was predominantly to achieve a higher form of unum fo' 



the new RepubHc. 



Post-revolutionary reality - ^ - . 

In the niiddle half of the 19th century, the political values' 

, inculcated''by the civic education program of the schools, did 
not change substantially from. those celebrated in the ' " 
Republic's first ♦SO years. In the*ttxtbooks of th6 day,^heir \ 
rosy hues if anything becapie even more golden. ToUhe 
resplendent values of liberty, eqyahty, patriotism^, and a 
benevolent Christian morality wer^ now added the .mtddle 
class virtues (especially of New England) K)f hard work,^ 

^ honesty and integrity, the rewards of individual effort, and 
obedience to parents and legitimate authority. ^ 
Of ah the political values that the textbooks extjolled, 

< liberty was preeminent. Whenever th€y attempted to explain 
why-children shoiftd love theiu country above all else, the - 
ideapf liberty took first placed. Now this was undoubtedly of 
prime importance in promoting unity Hi an* increasingly di- 
verse and pluralistic society,. Yet the loyalty to liberty was 

'more in affective terms of feeling than in analytical terms of ; ' 
knowledge. ^ ' ^ ' * 

' As the CiStW War approached, the textbooks began to 
speak of the dangers of disunion, and, beifig Northern in 
origin, began to become more outspoken about the "evils of ^ 
slavery. The predominanttohe of the schoohextbooks of the / 
19th cent»!y was Federalist and conservafive, according to , 
^ .Ruth Miller Elson: 

''The nineteenth century child, was taught- to^ 



worship past achievements of America\ind to &e-^ 
lieve in the inevitable spread of the American sys- 
tem throughout ihe world\ . . .WhUe-Jeffersonian 
' an(^ Jacksonidn democracy agitated the, adult 
. world, the child was taught the necessity of class . 
distinctions: Nor are Jefferson and Jackson ever 
ranked as heroes. . . in the schools Hamilton and 
Darnel Webster governed the minds of the chil- 
^dren." ^"X*. 
None was,rt<ore eloquent than Horace .Mann (limself on 
what he candidly called "politioal education/' Mann began 
with the assumptions of the founders thatcitizens of a repub- 
lic must y understand something of ike true nature of the 
government under whicH they live/' He spelled out the civic 

- pfogram in ternos which will^sound faniiliar to all teachers of 
> civics since that time,: . 

. .'.(he con^titutiohljf the United States should be 
made a study in our Public Schools. . .and should 
be taught to all the children unW they are fully 
understood. , * . . 

; Caught in the swirl of contesting forces ki Massachusetts 
occasioned by the immigration of Irish and Germans of 
Roman Catholic faith, by the changes in urban life attendant 
upon th,e. industrial factory system, Mann knew all too well 
that "if the tempest of political stri^were to b&let loose 
upon our Common Schools, they would be overwhelmed 
with sudden ruin." He recognize^that manj^ would object ta 
any study of political niatters in the schools because the 
Constitution i^s* subject to different readings. He saw the 
^dangers of political partisanship in the^ 'appointment of 
teachers on the basis of their political fitness in the eyes of 
the school committee. t^' . * \ 

Mann coiild'ootadmit that the public schools should avoid 
politi(fal education altogether, nor could'he risk*the destruc- 
tion t)f the public ^crhools*by urging them' to become 
* 'theatres for party polities'." His solution was similar to that'^ 
which he propo3ed;for religioAis controversies;- the schools 
should teach the commo^lements that all agreed to, but 
skip over the ton trovej:sial.' ' * , ^ 

- - Knowledge should/oncehtrate upon the form af structure 
of'the government^nstitutions and the skills or{!)arlicipa- 
tion should be d^gated, along with t^he controversial, to the 
non-schooPag^cies of party, press, arid caucus qf adults. 
Tljus it cartie about that the emerging public schools were 



, largely content with a civics program that initiated the poor, 
the foreigner, and the working class children into the politi- 
cal comnninify by .literacy in English, didactic moral injunc- 
tions, patriotic reed^rs'^nd histories, and lessons that stres- 
sed recitation of the structural forms of the constitutional 
order. ' . . <^ ■ . ^ ' . 

Progressive itiodernization V ;w ^ 

In^the50 years straddling the turn of tire 20|^ century, the 
character, of civic education programs began to undergo 
niucH more searching examination thep they had foe the fi^st 
100 years of the Republic. While the picture of basic values 
constitu^tinl the political community did not change radi- 
cally, there were three sigViificant altdratioris in emphasfs of 
the schools in response to the rapid^ocial transformations of 
a half-century M modernization.'. * \ • ' 

First, the earlier stress on love of a grand, free country 
became a more shrill and passionate devotion to digreat hnd 
powerful Nation. Thejdpctrines of manifest destiny, winning 
of the West, bmWing an empire overseas, and making the 
world safe' for democracy led to exahation of the United 

^tates as the Superior Nation of the world imbued with the 
mission to lead all the rest, and thus deserving a loyalt^ to 
"my counj^ry, right or wrong." 

Second, lurking fear of the alien and foreign influences 
Avas exaggerated by the millions upon millions of immigrants 
who poured in from Southern and Eastern Europe and Asia, 

* WMe civic textbooks attributed this influx to the search for 
liberty and equality, the civic education pfrograms of settle-" 
ment houses, patriotic organizations, nativist associations 
and industries b^gan to turn nrjore and more to Americaniza- ' 
tidn programs that stressed not only didactic praise of the 
historic American political values but also demanded out- 
ward signs of layalty from the new citizens as well as the old; 
Stress upon the public Pledge of Allegiance, -salutes to the 
flag, loyalty oaths, patriotic songs, compulsory instruction 

^ in English, and aftacks^pon foreign language teaching in the 
schools were now added to the more traditional and 
conservative instruction of the textbooks. 
* A' third shift in emphasis in the political value commit^ 
ments was a more prominent role given to the image of the 

, sel£-n\ade man, the- self-reliant\iadividu^l who had shifted 

^ from pioneering in the West to pioneering in the develop- 
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menl of the industrial, urban, »bUsirjess system thai was . 
^ modernizing Amerita so rapidly and thpu^ting her producing 
and consuming capacity ahead of all the other nations of the ' 
world in such a short time. The political side of this jn^age ^ 
was, of course, tha't it had all happened under auspices of a / , 
free enterprjse^ systeni apart from government ?ontrx)ls. 

Another liberal reaction ^\ ' 

- But another liberal reaction to the soci^and j3olitical 
results of an aggressive industrift*!, capitalistic ordgrled to * 
the progress^ive movements dedicated to popular political 
reforms in th^ electoral, systems and civiPservice, social , 
reforms in the cities; the prision?^,; the s'weat shops^ child ^ 
labor^ women's rights ^temperance; and the rest. Underlying 
the progressive reforms was a belief in the collective efforts 
of go\4ernr?tent to'pontrol raijipaqt business en|erprise, pro- ^ 
tect tht rights of the people, arid bring about good 'govern- 
ment through ^^n honesl aoji efficient civi] service, pr9fes- 
sional bureaucracies, and rejgulatory agencies. ^ ' 
Tfiese Conflicting political v^lnes began* to reveal them- 

* selves in different approaches to civic education Mn the 
sQhools as educ^ators* responded 'ill -different ways to the. 
ebuHient modernization o| Anierica's polity and economy. 

One* response of academically-minded educators in the 
1880's and 1890's was to stiffen upjhe study ot^histopy (and 
thus redafce.the emphasis upon civiJ government) by intro- 
ducing more rigorous scholarly knowledge- infc>*the histot^y_ 
texts and thevcourses. ^ " - 

^ The main assunription df the Committee Df Ten headed by ' 
President" Elio> of Harvard, was that all courses ifi high 
school should provide the same strong mental discipline for 
the non-college-bound majority ^as for the cpllege-Jbound 
minority. The. teaching of history .was thus not primarily to » ^ 
.develffji-good citizenship and love of country, but to teach. " 
high school students' to think like historians. > 
' Meanwhile', 4:hes):udy of civil government l^ad an upsurge 
-in the Qarly 1900\as new ideas about civic education began , 
to appear among proponents In political science, economics^ ' . 

* and sociology.' In 1916\ a committee ofihe American Politi- 
cal Science Assodatioq, reflecting the progressive reform ^ 
movemehts, argued that the standard courses in civil gov- » < 
.ernment should "be shakph up. Instead af^siarting with the 
study of the U.S. Constitution and a description of the for- i 
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• mal and structural organization of government and then^ 
proceeding to a similar study of State constitutions and 
goVemmentis, the prSi^edurg should be reversed. Thecom-t"^ 
mittee endorsed the study of ''conjmunity civics" assuming 
that political affairs nearest to home are^he most important 
and should be considered first. The progressively inspired 
Municipal League promoted this idea. ^ ^ 

Incorporated rnto * ^social studies" ^ 

In the long run, however, the rising movement to make 
citizenship education the special province of (he ''social 
studies,'' was probably more influential for it-came to per- 
vade the elementary as yyell as ttie secondary school This 
movement took place under the auspices of the NEA's 
Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
■ whose final report. Cardinal Principles of Secondary, Educa- 
tion, was published in 1918. ^- 

. The new.mood.was revealefl by the chairman of the Social 

Studies Committee in 1913 whp stated that: 

Old civics, almost exclusively a study of govern- ■ 
ment machinery, must give way to the new civics, 
' ' a study vf all manner of social efforts to improve ^ 
mankind. 

Histoty still held a major place in the course proposals for 
graded 7-12, but a problems approach was'"tG iij/Puse the 
< whole program. Civics was proposed for the. junior high 
s<;hool years as well-as a new course in '^*problem§ of democ- 
racy " for the 12tli grade. . ^ ' . ' ^ 

While the general impact of the final, over-all commission 
report in the Cardinal Principles of 1918 was great indeed in 
making citizenship one of the cardinal goals, especially of 
*'the social Studies, 'it tended to reduce eipjphasis upon ab- 
stracts academic material in favar^of live problems. It also 
^ tended to reduce the political concerns oj^ci vic education 
favor of social arfd economic and practical personal prob- 
lems. Note t^e withdrawal from ^'constitutional questions],' 
in the pursuit of ^ood 'citizenship: ^'"f 
Civics should concern itself less with constitu- ' 
tional questions atf^^fmote gqvernmentdl funi- 
" tions hut should direct attention to social agencies 
' close at hand andto^the informal activities of daily 
life that regard and seek the compion good, . ' \ 
While this approval of the study^ of prpblenis and 
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. **sodialized recitation'' in classrooms may seem. to be a 
modist proposal to modern teachqrs, iX by no means swept 
the profession off its feet. Teaching by the book, Ifecturing, 
note-laking, question-and-anSwer, recitation, memorizing, 
essaylwriting^ahd examination-passing continueid to be the 

. primelmethods ofhi-story and civii^classroonis. And ventur- 
ing but into >the communUy was stfil| more radical, especiaH^ 

**if a ;5eklou|'*^vics teacher actually ran. up against the locm 
politicians* "V - , 

Reform of civic educ-atioh 

The outpouring of proposals and projects to create more 
effective <}:ivic education programs durjng the past half cen- 
tury wouid take volumes to r.elate. The yariaf/ons of details* 
i^un to infinitude, yet there is a repetiveness ^nd sameness to 
the lifsts of goals and objectives set forth by one commission 
after another. All tfSl\ cair-be done here is to suggest the 
•range of political oiitloMjs that seemed to motivate >some of 
the major hppro^ches tcbcivic educa^dn. 
, In the* wake of World War I , citizenship education pro- 
grams in the schools, the textbooks, and the teachers them- 
selves were subjected ta almost constant campaigns at the 
hands of conservative civic and patriotic organizations 
whose vifews today seem particularly nafrow-minded and 
defensively patriotic in their anti-foreign, anti-pacifist, anti- 
impiigration, anti-radical outlooks. In the 1920's, the Ameri- 
can LiJgion led thp campaigns to get Congress aruj the State 
legislatufes to require civic instruction, flag salutes, military 
training, and loyalty oaths in the schools. 

In cohtrast, the 1930*s witnessed a social reformist oyt- 
look sparkQd by the economic depression, the New Deal, 
and the onset of totalitarianism in the ^Yorld. Qne^of the most 
impressive liberal examples of educaUonal response was the 
Commission on*the Social Studies of the Atnertcan Histori- 
cajl Association, funded by the •Carnegie Foundation from 
^January 1 929 -ttf December 1933. The dominant/ tone of the 
most widely read volumes was set by iht Conclusions and 
Recammendations of the Commission^ (1934). The-age of 
individualism and laissez-faire in economics and govepi- 
nfent was closing, and a new collectivism requiring social 
planning and governmental regulation was emerging. The 
. clear implication was that youth should'be inculcated with 
the values of economic collectivity and interdef)ende nce in 
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place of economic Hidivi/luaMsm, while promoting personal, 
a^d cultural individualism and freedom. 
>^ Naturally, the social fronfiersnxen set the'pi^ofession oh its 
ears and elicit-ed vigorous and shrill counterattacks, espe- 
cially from the major patriotic 9rganizati()ns, but the m^v 
professional organization^ resppnded, on the whoJe, posi- 
tively as far as giving renewed attention to civic education 
was concerned. The National Education Association and the^^ 
American Association of School Administrators jointly 
sponsored in 1935 the Educational Policies Commi^ion, 
*whose pronOuncements^softeney the social re^fbnstruc- 
tibnist economic vi6Vvs.TFiey did, however, emphasize oyer 
and over again, the need for education for democracy. 

More realistic eft^orT 

The consensual effort thus ta mjake civic educationinore 
realistic while at the same time not to embrace the extremes 
of radical-sounding reconstructionism or" reactionary 
radic^l-baftin^, ledcivic.educators to the agreed-upori ideals ^ 
9f democracy, as Horace Mand'Ka^ proposed, and to com- 
munity activities that would involve students.in participation , 
but not controversy.- World War U w)iich broke into this 
movement with its epaphasis upon mobilizing the schools for 
the war effort served tareassert^th^ values of patriotism as 
the basis for unity. ." *' ' 

Following^ World War II, the idea of special projebts ,ift 
civi'o ^ducatipn began to cat<ch on as a means of mobilizing 
school systefns of cities or States tp give special attention to 
citizenship education. 

lo the •1950's, e^ucation^for good citizlenship became a 
rage in school syste'm^ all over the country both in the effort 
t© infuse the social studies with the idea and to highlight the 
fact that th^ schools were wo/ radical and^io/ subversive, but^ 
were supporting the b^sic principles of political democracy* 
and'the basic economic values of the free enterprise system. 
This was a respojise t(^ the Cold War.crusade against com-. 
munism*in the world and a kind of defense against th^pn- 
slaught-s-of McCarthyism at home. Reflecting the spirit of* 
accommodation and good will epitomized by the 
Eisenhower years in the presidency, civic education pro\ 
. grahis reflected tVt'in' drives — a fierce opposition to com- 
^munisnfi in thfe world,'and the hope that good will, coopera- 
-ttve^etien^Y-and-positive-defnee^ -aHitudes— would — 
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strengthen (democracy at l)ome. ' 

In the 1960's, a coincidence of forces saw a general relajc- 
ing of explicit calls for more and better civic education. The 
.**new sdcial studies movenjent^Und the rise of student 
unrest and activism undercut patriotism as an argument for 
civic education. Responding to the successes of the hew 
math and the new science stimulated by Sputnik and funded 
' so generously by NDEA, the National Science Foundation,' 
and the private foundations, the '*new social studies" took 
on the patterns of the social science disciplines: cognitive 
analysis, sj^tematic acquisition of sequential and organized 
knowledge, conceptual analysis, **inquiry learning," **dis- 
co^^ery method, " and in gener'al, a stress upon thinking like a 
social scientist, reminiscent of the primary .sources qiove- 
• ment in history teaching of the 1880's to 1900, 

It was clear that the revived disciplinary approach^to. 
knOAvledge, tended not only to belittle ** soft J "diffuse and 
superficial programs of social studies in the schools, but to . 
downgrade explicit citizenship education as a proper goal of 
the schooj curriculum. 

Other side tfC the 1960^8, 

^ A har^-headed, jx)litical scientist' might Well argue' that 
citizens are made by the total process of political socializa- 
tian-diitside the schools. Democracy, like* air big govern- 
ments, must rest upon the expert knoyv'ledge of specialist's 
which cannbt be encompassed-by t^e aVemge citizen. Politin 
cal science is a very complicated intellectualdiscipline about , 
p^iljical behavior, ifct ai set-ofmaxims ibcrix good citizen- 

n^J^P- Caught in the middle 6y such disciplinarjj views from 
one extreme and by the raucous nonnegotiable demands for 
**relevaTice now" from militant student activists at the other 
^extreme, the traditional prqgrafiis^of civic education seemed 
pale, irresolute, and outmoded. • , , / \ 

In contrast, much pf the' work of t,h'e new curriculum- 
development projects of the 1960's was more realistic, more 
4i^phisticated, more analytical artdt^^skeptical, and more at- 

^/uRied to 'the claimjs'for equality of the unincorporated , - 

^^inoritles and their struggles for civil, rights, t^n'^was the 
civic education of the 1950's, but it still .renf>ains_tol)e„seen 
whether they will emphasize sufficiently political values,' 
political knowledge, and politic al behavior. — — 



Revived in the- 1970's 

Now in tJie 1970's, we come again to a revival of interest in 
civic educatien.. It dpes seem apparent 'that the explicitly 
political ingredients are being stressed in many of the latest, 
civic education. approaches. ' - * 

* My own view is that an efficacious civic education in the 
schooft-will include jiot onfy attention to the curriculum and 
classroom teaching anjd learning, but will also embrace the 
whole educational system and not only social^studies 
teachers: the way SQho9l is organized^ admihisteyred and 
governed; its activities and cultural climate; and its relation- 
ships with the community ami pther agencies concerned 
with civic education. The school as a whole institution will 
deliberately adhere to and^^emplify democratic^political 
valuesras well as inipart v^lid and realistic^knowledge, and 
teach the skills of participation required for making deliber- 
ate choices among real aljtematives. 
c The political goal of ciyic edycation in America i,s,,to deal 
\yith all citizens in such a way as to moti v^e them anc^ljpable 
them tQ play their parts as informed, responsible and effect* 
tive members of the democratic political system. 

In the best of times this is no easy task. It is doubly difficult 
— and' important* — at the present time when so^ many 
citizens have lost confidence in the integrity, authority, and 
efficacy of public pe^ns and governmental institutions, 
and when so njany youtn^elieve that our institutions do not 
practice what we preach pKwhat our schools teach. 

To overco/ne lack of candor, myopic partisanship of left 
or right — and excessive superficiality, a viable civic educa- 
tion should not only regenerate aconamitment to the funda- 
mental ^values and processes of the Americacn political com- 
munity but should do so in the light of rigorous; critical, and 
analytical* studies.. These studies would embrace^the full 
spectrum from left to right, attempting to winnow the most, 
reliable scholarship available and would arrive at what my 
late colt^gue, Lyman Bryson, called "significant truth 
(•ather than plausible or btffeuiling half-truth." 

We well knoV that didactic nioral instruction and outward 
expressions of patriotism through pledges of allegiance, loy- 
alty oaths, or flag salutes have lost their savor among 
academics. We well know, too, the danger of attenfpts to use 
the schools for self-serving patriotism, manipulative prop- 
aganda -or partisan^.'politicization. Somehow, the~SGhools 
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must promote a Strengthened sense of the' importance of' 
civic morality^ and political integrity — a revitalized ci-visnt 
^ devoted to die political virfues of constitutional self- 
government that have sustained us at our best, that we.have 
ignored or desecrated at our worst. ^ " _ 

To build social cohesion 

In" renewing a sense of political community, embodied 
above all in the Bill of Rights, civic education should help t5 
build social cohesion without resorting to coercion, without 
'succum^ng to* witch hunts againsl the ^deviant, without 
silencing the unorthodox, and without dwelling upon an 
ethnocentric preoccupation With American society to the 
neglect of thelnterdependence of the peoples of the world. 

In a desirable plurastic ^society, civic education must 
honor cultural /?/wn^(/y;but also sjrengthefl political Unum., 
Somehow civic education m\ist promote and protect the 
right of all persons to hol4 a diversity of beliefs. In thCsrecen't 
past, America^ educators have.dealt with politica,! education 
' very gen^rally-or very gingerly.Xjvic education must also 
'develop a cemmitnlent io actions that uphold' the comnion 
' bonds- of a fre^. government as the surest guarantee of the 
,very holdingofapluralismof beliefs. We must try tode^igna 
civic education that will, in Jefferson's words, "render the 
people, safe as they are /fhe ultimate, guardians of their own 
•liberty." v. , " ^ / ' . . 

/{it m^ be that some future histcrian^will look back on our 
efforts and applaud them. , 
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Part Two 



Problems and Deficiencies 

■J / ' . ■ ■ 



By B. Frank ^Br own 

. . Society now expects -the 'elementary' schools to t^ach ^ 
courses OB^care^rs, aoigs, venereal disease, and sej<reduca- 
tioi\. In assuming responsibility for this phantasmag?)ria of 
new activity, the^im^jortant tradition of citizenship education 
has been dropped from th? accountable part of the cur- 
riculum. 

The control of. civic education must be wrested fronTtiie^. 
social studies \lepartments, and civic^ education programs v 
V I>ercolated throughotit every course taught in schoql. ' ^ 

The alienation of people 

/ At the head of a long list of .problems in civic educaftibn is 
the diseiichantmeiU of people with. their mstitution^s. Evi- - 
dence of this disaffection is seen in public Cpinion polls that 
reflect a growiiig latk of confidence jh both institutions and 
Goyernmeat.^Documeiitation qC the es.tr^'gemerit is fouiid 
in sinking voter registration an*d decreasing participation in ' 
. civic affairs. *^ ^ ' * ^ 

v-l^TJll^^f^s^sof^^sillusiohhientare vai^d'and complicated^- 
extending across the entire rangfe of political and-sqcial life'. 
/. , A-lireakdown of the causes x)f the ahenation in^^ 
/ ' , (1) -the^ relentless vgrowth of Government ovei; the pa^t * ' 

'J - 1 ^ . deciade and the corresponding decline in the quality 

\' 1 * of /Government; • . ^ 
\ : . (2) :'fe4r$ that economic activity is polluting the environ- 
' V, n^ent ^nd climinishing the quality of life; \ ' . ^ 
. V-^. (3K the lack of convincing approaches to the problenis of 
. inflation^and energy; ' - , 
(4) (he disaffection of young peX)ple with the rigidi ties of • 
, ' . ^ — iraditi oni- — ' — 
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(5) the inability of thfe country to deal with the-galloping 
increase in criijie;^ » ^ 
/.(6) the enduring public reaction against thfe more omra- 
\ ' gedus aspects ofstUdent unrest in the 1960^; 
. (7) a persisting guitt ovet the decade 6f mistakes and 

failures in Vietnam; \ 
' (8) gitowing'evidence that th\ Watergate episode was not 
an isolated incident buVare^xpression of widespread 
' immorality, at tha.highest iWel of government; 

(9) the i^evelation of violations o^^ndjviduals' rights and^ 
privacy by the CIA and FBI;\ 
tlO) arbitrary povyers exerdsed by bureaucrats over the 

private sector; ^ . 
(11) ^llegai busi;ness trasictions by multinational corpora- 
tions; - - • 
(12T' an impression that bureaucrats and elected represen- 
' Natives do not comprehend the changing values and 
. aspirations that 'have overtaken the country; and^ 
(13) a feeling that people are unable to influence the 

things that are happening to th,em. 
This litany of causes of disaffection is epitomized jn a^ 
statem'ent made- recently by Harvard sociologist David 
Reisman fofThe^New York Times. According to Reisman: 
. Jhei:e is a feeling t fiat the country isn't worth ^ ^ ' 
^ * much, fits racist,, sexist', imperiaU^^ It reflects a , 

d^pairT. Ahere is no search for/a usadle past . " • . 
Tfie e^ctent^pf alienation as measured by recent polls is 
now at a whopping'61 percent of the population. ^ 

This brings me toTHe point^at the most current and 
pressing problem in citizenship education is the issue of how 
civic education should take place irra society where people' 
are at variance with their institutions. Until -^e Qome to. 
terms with the basic limits of government and institutions, it 
will be difficult ito reconcile people's broken'expe^tati^ns 
and overqpme'the present cynicism of youijg people toward 
education for participation in civic affairs. • 

The dissonance in society signifies that the introduction of 
a new course or modest alteration in tHie citizenship, cur- 
riculum will not materially affect student learning in civic 
education. What is indicated is a majorjeconstruction of the 
civic education curriculum. This must begin with a new 
definition, clearly setting forth what being a citizen means in 
-the-4^tter-paft-of-the-^th-century^Notaxpti l I h ft res 
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sibilities of citizenship are determined can new programs on , 
how to equcate for cHizenship Jbe developed. 

Problems in the schools 

AnQther problem of jreat magnitude is the^apparent inef- 
fectiveness of the schools in preparing to'day's children and 
youth for the public tasks of a democratic society. This 
ineffectiveness is clearly visible in (1) the Jow quality of • 
conventional civic* education programs, (2) the willing^ness 
and eagerness of young people to accept distorted-and sensa- 
tional messages from the media, (3) the accelerating increase 
in juvenile crime and violence, and (4) Jth^jncreasing disre- » 
^spect felt and expressed By.young people for the most impor- 
tantjnstitutioas of their society. 

' An ipforme'd^(i>isrespecfwould be embarrassing, but en- 
couraging; unfortunately, every examination of 'young 
people's knowledge and opinions reveals that both the criti- 
cal and the supportfve attitudes of the yoiTng float atop an 

' abyss of ignorance. The 1973 citizenship test by the National 
Assessment of^ Educational Progress dembnstrated that 
n-year-olds and young adults know frighteningly* Uttte 
about the personalities hr policies of governrnehta{ leqtlers, 
and have not even begun io understand the workings of the' 
American political process. * * ^ ' ^ 

^Other studies docunfent a startling shift in the values of 
young Americans. Comparing the repfies t6 his question- 
naire 'gathered in 1967 and in 1973, Dihiel Yankelovichxjoii- 
clUded that this 6-year period markedthe ehdof 6ne er^ of 
values 'and the beginning^ of another, the. fnost* dramatic 
change YanTcelovich noted wSs a tuVning away fmm'the 
concept of patriotism. In 1.969; 35 percent of,*thfe youiqp 

. people in YanRelovicj;)'s sample considered'patriotism an^ 
important value; by 197?, Only 19 percent* Considered it 
significant. . ^ ■ ' ' 

Some of the blame, for this deterioratioD in both under- 
standing and attitudfei^most be accepted by .the schools. Citi- 
zenship educatipn — which the founding fathers considered 
^crucial to pubjic education — has been allowed to.disappear 
behind the facade of ^ore fa'shfonable concerns^ 'Meting 
the noisiest demands of the community one at a time rather 
than attempting the hard work of building a coherent cur- 
ricuhnu the designers of elementary prografns have pushed 
aside-ci\uc^ eHucati on.4rLfu^ s og la i problen isu^^ ^ 



Citizenship ~ a neglected afM , . 

CUizehship education in thp "schools? whichjias long l;>een 
.■ a neglected ^rea, is npw in'a seripus state ofjfl^llectual 
disrepair. In the elementary sfchodl^, itis an interdisciplinary.- 
subject whigh is fr^quentl^ lost in the shuffle as society 
• fosters more of its problems dn the schools. The elementary 
schools are now expected to intervene in the national trend 
.toward a nfew inimbralityTby. teaching courses on drugs, 
venereal disease, and sfex education. 
Out of a sbcietal concern for jobs and the economy, Career 
. education has recently been, pyshed on .thg schools This 
^complex ^ybject— requiring- derailed and .sequential 
study— has been.dbveloped in units which ludicrously reach 
. all the way down into kindergarten. As the school made 
rootry 'for thb phantasmagoria df new dctivity, important- 
traditions such as citizenship educ^ation have been deem- 
phasized or d/opped from the accountable' pant of the total 
curriculumTS . , ' t* . • -» • 

At the sepondary level, the major burden for teaching' 
about citizenship is bcy-ne Ij^Tthe. narrow, lifeless -civics 
^-courses which are usually taught In grades & or 9. Thisj* 
• weakness is compounded by the fact that* tod^often th'isl 
' course is taught by the school's weakest- teacher, or an 
athletic coach, who needs a light teaching schedule because ' 
of after-schqol coaching activities. This is a further indica- 
tion that we, as educators , h&ve not considered citfeenship ' 
an important subject.' .^ ^ \ ^ 

r Another problem of considerable proportionsTs tffe Ques- 
tion of how to wrest control. of civic education from^e-' 
^ social studies departments to which it has been delegated. 
The rubric of civic e'ducation should be percqlated through- v 
. out every course taught in sqfciool. Certainly, the morals* 
.found m god^d/lterature are equally as appr6briate to lear* " 
ing about citizenship as are the precepts of .sb^al studies.. 

The colBRlpsre of dikcipline \ __t„-^.- 

A serious obstacle to effective ctvic education programs is 
the collapse of discipline.in the Schools. George Gallup, Who 
annually polls ther gubfiU on their attitudes toward the 
schools, reportedYeceAtly that lack of discipline has ^een 
named as the numlier one probleto of the schools in 7 of the 
last 8 year^.. In my reference to discipline I am not talking 
^a bout a n gid authoritariAn-atmosphere-with^bselute-eom 



^ pliance. But we must have enough order in our schools,' and 
sufficient regard for the purpose of education, to allow stu- 
^ dents- an^ teachers to go about the busine^ of teaching and 
learning "without interference and disruption. 

Underlying the breajcdown of discipline is the growing rate 
of ♦crime in schools. Crimes ih school — iti^n^ of them 
-unreported — have multiplied in the last 10 years. This is an 
area where the larger society must help. The school is de- 
fenseless against a criminal justice system that simply books 
the juvenile offender, notes his crime in its record books, and 
then retums^.him to school to do it again^Tlie first definiticte * 
of a good citizen is that he doe^ not Qommit crimes. Without-* 
a sociptal commitment to the seemingl^ obvious truth that 
crime in school is utterly intolerable, progralns o^Fvivic edu- 
ca^n are likely to .breed cynieism rather than respect. 

The element of misbehavior in schools is not sufficiently * 
stressed. There cart be no effective prograjns of citizenship, 
training in schools where the washrooms are'^^ngerbus, the 
halls are dirty, and students behave discourteously to their 
teachers or to each other. A pari of this problem , and a factoi^^ 
which creates skepticism in 'yt)uth, lies in what is called the*^ 
''hidden curriculum". The ^'hidden curriculum" can be de- 
fined as the^^ay the school actually operates in contrast to 
what it sky&it does, iris the students^ perceptipn of aij^ 
'acjult-directed systenr which- says one. thing a^nd does 
anbtbeiv ' 

Hidden curriculum 

A fundamental part of the hidden curricillurft issue is^the 
operation of the schools themselves— which fail 'to practice 
good citizenship by not instilling in the student bodies a 
respect for cleanliness and A|eney in th^ halls and in the - 
rest r^ohis.: Some schools maRe an effort^ td do this, but most 
fof this energy is directed through th\studebt council, which 
has failed miserably as an institution representing students' 
interests. The schoek-should dispense wU}i the presently 
organized student council, which is ^popored by th^e na- 
tional priticipals association, and institute^ew and improved 
forms of governance in which stud6nts are profpundly in- 
volved in making de,cftions~affecting the daily life of the 
school. . ^ ^ . ^ 

As Alan ^^stin, the noted civil libertanan, put it so well: 
"Our^scho ols are now edijcating millinnx of 
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Students who are not forming an allegiance to the 
democratic political system simply because they 

• do not experience such a demoqratic system in 

^ their jiaily lives in school* \ 

»G.K. Cheste^rton onccobserved that Christianity had not • 
' been tried and&und wanting; it had been found difficult, and ' 
not tried and so it is with civic educ^tfon. Meaningful and - 
'effective programs in citizenship^educationjcarinot be 
boi^ght from Jhe ^helf, and no smaill part of our present 
malaise e*;cpresses the failpffe of past attempts to accomplish 
the political acculturation of the riling generation in a school 
context. ; A ' , • 

PrQperly understood, civic education is not just a matter of * 
knowl^dg^ and understandirtg,:or of attitude fit is a matter of 
behavioEll^ttitudes and understanding grow out of behavior . 
'just as behavior flows from attitudes tffnd understanding. A 
good citizen at school is more likely to be a g9od citizen as an 
adult.: . • * 
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Educating fdr responsibilify \ 

'Another sign/ficant problem confronting "the reform of 
civic education is the seridus imbalapcfe which now exists 
between students' rights and responsibilities. The situation 
is thisr-th^schcipls have been agitated for the past 10 years 
over the questioi^ of student rights, but there hasljeen no 
corresponding hue and cry over the equally important matter 
of student obligations. The result is^that a critical injb^lance 
now exists between>^students' rights and their respon- 
sibilities, . \ . , . ' / • ' 
The major problem \n American e(tucatio*i is/the unre- 
solved question: W*iat obligations^^ dp stuctenf^.4iSvgy^o 
^school and/sQciety tn Yetum for their entitlement tcM2 years 
of education at puWic-expense?'*'Pufe^tidcinctly^^hts i a 
question /o which no one has proposij^U^^^swer. Research 
is nil ana the literature is extre^fiely ^ib' Thl& consequence is ' 
that scndols have not dj&Iineated^^ent responsibilities in^ 



such a/way that the student kno\^s pr^^iselv what they are, 
nor are they woven intd the curriculum in any decipherable 

* When the National Cc)mmissioii on the Reform of Second- 
ary/Education giadeitsjtudylnJS^^ analyzed huncireds * 
ofnandbooks publishedDy'^chools and State departments of 
-7-— — - -^croc atidn^ u ndemhe-tttl^r^'^^tthle n t .Rig hts a nd Re sp on*^ 
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srbilities. li found that 99 percent bf the content' of these 
.documents dealt '\^ith student rights an^ that roughly one 
percent of their content dealt with responsibllitfes. 
, Withm the last several years, studentd'ights all the way up 
to dlie process have been guaranteed by the Supreme Court 
in the cases -ef 7m/:^r v. Des Moines^ Goss v, Lopez, and 
Wood V. Strickland. Surely the time has come for educators 
'fo stress the acquisition of responsibilities — without wliich 
rights quickly become^ ijie^ingless. 

Shrinking^ schools ^ 

Looming as^a quantum problem in the refprm of civic 
education is the end of the boorti in education. In the f950's 
and the I960's the schools were in a period of great expan- 
sion. The explosive growth of that period permitted a con- 
stant influx of younger people to 'flood th^ staffs of. schools. 
But the boom is now dver. Instead of growing,^ schools are 
shrinking, with the rate of population growth iirthe United 
^ States cuiYently below replacement level. This means that 
the schools no longer have the opportunity to brii^ in large 
Tiumbers of younger staff members, and the ones that are 
there are' growing ojder. 

So, when you think about the reform bf civic education, 
* you have to think about what you can accomplish at a time 
when the schools are getting smaller; fewer kids are ^ng 
•through' them; and the teachers are growing older. And that 
is very different from the normal, expansive way the Ameri- 
can people like to think about things^ 

The problem of television 

Not the least of the problems confronting the riform of 
civic edutaljon is the television media. The nQted interna- 
tional psyenologist Kenneth Keniston contends that '^'tele- 
vision has become a flickering blue^jj^rept -r^ occupying 
moiip bf the waking, hours of children that any other single^ 
influence, including both, parents and schools.'' 

In countfifts saturated by television, ijt is well established 
that children spend more than'4, 000. hours watching tijlevi- 
sion before they enter»the first-grade; and between kinder- 
garten and graduation from high school, they have^Spent'' 
12,000 hours in school and 15,000 hours viewing television. 
. In spite o f this enormous ex posure and influence, the 
"media has taken no responsibility for helping to develop 
• * 
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-civic competencies. It is certainly within the grasp of televi- ^ 
sion to give deeper information" aV well as encourage discus- 
sioa but, strangely enough, it has remained aloof to this 
potential. • " - / ^ 

In view of the enormous^mbunt of viewing^ctone by chil- 
dren, much of tbeir attitudes", values, and behavior are un- * 
questionably influenced by the media. But the evidence, 
strongly indicate^ "that "the kmd of political information 

Vhich coities frofn television lacks, coherence and consist- * 
^ncy/and can be-best be dcscriptd as fragmented. Some 
theorists liaye 'gono^so far aj/^ advance ^rhe thesis that* 
'Therg is a^deliberate^Jalicj^ th^part erf thfe massmedia to 
promote 'disassociated impacting' W informati<3^h;." Their 
analysis is base^pon' pnogramm^ em- 
phasize the sepsatioh^l or .the confuct of the momfent rather 
than the long-range issuesn Certainly, the more inhuman and 
bizarre the- event, the njore attention it receives on televi- 
sion. ' ' ' ' 

Agent^f conformity . 

. The' to\yering impact of television as" a xnass agent, of 
conformity is epito^izej(^ by Oscar Kfantz, wljip referred to it 
as *'the massiest media ii> <he* history of mkss media."' 
Perhaps Frank Lloyd Wrigh^^scribed television more col- 
orfully than anyone else when he referred to it as ''the 
chewing gum of the eyes.*' \ \ ' ^ 

While the evidence is not yet in as to the effect of televi- 
sion on morality, extensive researcli in the last few years by 
^eniston, Kohlberg, and others, has' conclijded that while 
we now have the most literate ^ociet^ in history, it is*in a 
stat^ of unbelievable moral underdevelopment. Data indi- 
cate a failure almost everywhere to '[^generate mth*al de- 
velopment and, a consciousness for civic responsibility. 

The' question arises: Just wh^t impact has television had 
on citizenship ?^hile there*i$ insufficient research on this ^ 
topic, there is ample evidence of a rfecline in the quality of 
~citiz:tnship«over the period of television's 'greatest growth. 
For example, the percentage of the population which voted 
during tl)e past four presidential elections has gone dovVn 
steadily ^ifd significantly. Between 1960 and 1972,' when 30 
millrpn citizens became of voting age , the voter rajiks gre.w 
by less thai\nixie million people. This dropoff^ was primarily 
amongohe. youngeuoters^ Whila a jdirect relAtionsbipJ^", 
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twjeen the rise of television and the, decline of voting cannot 
be proved, it is .abundantly clear that television has not 
aroused fresh enthusiasm for participating in the democratic- 
process. 

What is disquieting is the mounting evidence that televi- 
sion has had a negative effect on citizenship. Mervii> D. 
Field, a California analyst, reports research findings which 
indicate that television viewers often experience an uncom- 
fortable feeling ofbeing left out. Dr. Michael Robinson, in a 
study for the Aspen Institute, determined that the gro^h of 
television has contributed to a noticeable decline* in citizens' 
beliefs in their institutions.. Dr. Robinson concluded, 
. .thegreatertheNdependency upon television, the greater 
the personal confustsQ^ and estrangement from govern- 
jnent." e \ , - 

The media — and especially television — must be faulted 
fof failing utterly and conipl^tely to accept any accountabil- 
ity for .the development 'of responsible citizens. 

Deficiencies in civic education programs. ^ 

Up to now, I have been discussing problems and deficien- 
^ cies which hinder tlje reform of civid education. 

First, I fault^the credentialing practices of the various 
5tate^epartments of education. Nowhere do I find4hat, as" 
part of their preparation, teachers Qf cl^vic ^education are 
required to do ah internship in government, mOnicipal af-"* 
fairs, the criminal justice system, or some other related aVea, 
Most State departments ^simply require that prospective 
teachers select from a smorgasbord of courses in^history, 
anthropology, and sociology/ 

In order to accomplish the goal of reforming civic educa- 
tion, high schoqLcurriculajnust be broadened to include a 
communityTTitfcmship in civic education as a requinement for 
graduation. It is ludicrous to have teachers who have not 
interned themselves setting up and organizing internship; 
programs. 

. Secondly, I fault the colleges of education. For years, the • 
teacher training institutions which train teachers in the social 
studies have been kiqd^of "fitting teachers for an unfitted 
fitness." First, they*]iave failed to sel.ect and train the high 
quality of teachers needed inMfiis area. A"revie.w of course 
offerings by ^colleges of education reflect a compLete lack of ^ 
'imagination and often an absence of fundamental trjiining for 
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teachers of civic education. Onder the leadership of colleges ' 
of education, civic, education has simply lost its way. 

Recently the 'dean of a college of education^ wrote me that } ' 
the problems of civic education in, the teacher training in- 
stitutions were serious, but not^hopeless. to which ll replied, 
■ **They are hopeless, but not seripus.'\ 

Another glaring deficiency is' the skittishness which public 
school teacbersfeel toward moral education. They approach . 
the topic with trepidation — or not at all. This is corttrary fb ' 
public 'opinion. Jn his annual poll on education, George 
Gallup reported in 1975 that 84.percent^of the public school, 
parents favored instruction in moral education in the 
schooU. This data was confirmed in the 1976 poll by only a 
slightly lower percentage. 



A National Assessment 

- . , ^ 
What do American students know about their government ' 
and what are their attitudes toward dne another? 

Results of a Bicentennial survey of 13- and 17-year-old 
students by the Natiohal Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) disclosed that: n 

• Even in light of recent poikical history, 14 percent of thV 
17-year-olds and 12 percent of the 13-year-olds think the^ 
President of the United States does not always have to obey 
the laws of the land. In fact, the students place Army gener- 
als and the President on about the same level: 12 percent of 
the 17-year-olds and 13 percent of the 13-year-olds thinR that 
Army generals, don't have to always..obey the law:- 

• When asked whether Congress or the President ha§,the 
right to stop radio, television or newspapers from criticizing 
government operations, oven 80 percent of the 17-year-olds 
and over 70 percent of the i3-year-o|ds recognize that 'Such 
an act is against the rights of a free -press. 

• Thirty-two percent of tlie 17-year-old students do not 
think it is important to vote in all electidns nor is it necessary 
to^xc^te if it appears that^ the candidate (Jf their choice isn't 
going-40 win. *: ^ , - ^ 

• An owrwhelming number*— over 95 percent — of the 
17-year-pids think a person should be able to vote whether 
rich, poor, male or female; 6 percent agree with the state- 
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ment, "some people should not be allowed to vote because 
they are not smart enough." 

"Most of the results show' that American youths, at leasT^ 
on paper, are concerned for^the well-being and dignity of 
others and recognize that discrimination is wrong," said Rojf 
H. Forbes, director of National Assessment. Eighty-five 
percent .of the 17-year-olds do not think the color of a 
person's skjn is, a basis for choosing a i[riend, and 9 out 10 
support equal-housing opportunities," Forbes continued? 

"When asked whether^ ^tting d job should depend on 
one's sex, race, political opinion, religion or abilities aq^d 
skilljs, nearly all students agree that the determining factor 
should be one's abilities and skills. However, when asked: 
'If you saw several students fighting in the hallway, \*hat 
would you do?' qnly 37 percent of the 17-year-olds say they 
would either look for someone*in authority or try to stop the 
fight themselves. It Js jnteresting to note hoW different 
groups answer that question," ForT)es.said. "Contrary to 
most NiAEP resul^, m^es score 20 percentage points below 
females on this question ; students from theoirban fringe are 4 
percentage points below the national level,l^hile those from 
economically disadvantaged urban areas' are 7 percentage 
points above the national level." ^ 

The National Assessment findings are from a select por- 
tion of a major assessment in citizenship and social studi/ss to 
be released in 1977. The Bicentennial survey Nvas given to 
5,000 students'during the 1^76 spring school semester. 

The lo\yest scores for each age group are in response to the 
question: "Suppose the. President 'sends troops to another 
country to fight. What action can the Congress take to stop 
U.5. participation in the fighting?" Congress can exercise its 
power of the purse by refusing to provide money for further 
military action^ but this fact is knowii by only 16 percent of 
the 13-year-olds and 22 percent of the 17-year-olds. The 
n^st common response is that Congress can declare the. 
President's action unconstitutional. 

A'sked whetheF Congress has the right to pass a law estab- 
lishing a national church, 82 percent of the 17-year-olds and 
69 percent of the 13-year-olds say no' Thirteen-year-old 
students from the Southeast score unusually high on this^ 
question, 6 percentage points above the Nation. \ " 

This NAEP survey also fpund that just over half of the 
nation's 17-year-old students-know that each State has^two 
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UTS>vsenators and^hat the number of U.S. representatives 
from feach State is determined by the Stater^s population. 
Thirty-five percent of the students think the^President can 
appoint people to Congress. 

"These figures are disconcerting when One realizes that; 
within a year, these students will be of voting age and the 
life;blood of our democracy is dependent upon an informed 
citizenry," said Ma^ife D. Eldridge, admin&trator-of the 
National Center for Education Statistics, under whose aus- 
pices NAEP operates. 



Resolving Crucial Problems 

Abigal Van Biiren, more affectiunately Icnovv^ "Dear 
Abby," listed what she considered'to be the Nation's most 
crucial problems, not necessarily in or^er-of their impqr- 
tance: poverty, crinie, violence, uhempjoym^t, inflation, 
racial inequality, mental illness, drug abuse, ieenage preg- 
nancy, venereal disease, equaljights for wom'en, the cost of 
welfare, concern for our elderly, the crumbling family syn- 
drome, and the decline of standards in our*education. 

Tp put it in more contemporary language- according to 
Abby, -'turningon,tuning"in, freaking out and shacking lyp." 

Abby's special confcerns begin with' one" of Jtlie problems 
seriously affecting young people thro.ughout our Nation — 
drug abuse. . , an estimated 80 percent haye tried pot by the 
time they are seniors in high school. According to AWy, the ' 
media has done an exc^llenf job of educating the public to the 
dangers of drug abuse. , - j s 
' "It's to the credit of our young people IhaF^ehab centers 
anc} halfway houses^are staffed almost entirety by studerAs 
who themselves were.once hoofced on drugs, butwith treat- 
ment and determination, were able to re-enter^ society ^s 
respectable, law-abiding citizens." . ^ j 

Crucial proI]^1em ^ , . 

Another crucial problem,^ cited Abby,~iFthe inferior qual- 
ity of our education'. — 

, "Being the recipienlrof approximately 10,000 letters a 
-weelf , of which more than a third come from the 30-year-old 
or under_age group, I can attest t o the fact thkt t hose who 



\*ere educated in the 1950's and 196D's did ^t receive 
anywhere near\he quality of educatioq as those of us who 

y were educated in the J930's and the 1940;s." jf 

Abby alluded to "poor handwriting, atrociou^^pelling, 
and pathetic grammar"* with little ability to express them- 
selves clearly or even adequately in their letters. . * 
The results of a 4-month inrdepth survey by the Los 
Angeles Times showed a decline ih standards of schools afld 
colleges Causing educators across the Nation to agree, "you 
just can't expect as much from students today as w^did, say, 
15 years ago." * ' ^ . 

Abby* theorized ihat the permissive atmosphere is cur- 
rently responsible f6r children reared at home today to jesist 
discipline and lose>espect for authorities at school.. Then 
too, teachers claim pressures for lowering traditional ^tsfn- 
dards'of academic quality, consequently dispersing A's and 
B^s for .work that formerly merite^d C's and D's. 

Abby decried high rates of absenteeism in classrooms, lo\y' 
attendance in college classroom with high enrollments and 

^ the rise in teacher's salaries — all contributing to why 
"Johnny can't reaci." 

Back lo the basics 

. There is a solution^ however! ''Go Pack to the te,aching of 
basics: reading, writing, and math.'' While parents and 
authorities are (}ufck to lay the blame on television, William 
Scfiramm ; Director of the University of Hawaii's East-West 
Center, and national authority on comnuinicaticins and 
learning, said he found no hard evictence r-egarding the ef- 
fects of television on academic achijlevement. He further 
stated that television may be partially responsible for the rise 
in ,>^rbal abilities of primary grade children as reflected in 
standardized achievement test scores. Abby feels that tele- 
. vision, with parental guidance, can be an effective tool for" 
teaching children, v o 

'Citizen education cl|^,resolve two high-priority problems: 
teenage pregnancy.and yenefeal diseasf . The sexual reyolti- 
tion today shows tlfet one^million teenagers ^come preg- 
nant every year. In 1974, neariy*608,000 teen2^ge^s gave birth 
and an estimated 300,000 teenagers^had abortions( Today, 

. teenagers account for one third of all abortion^ in the United 

. States. 

Abby praised the efforts of Planned Parenthood for pro- 



yiding information, c^ntraeeptive care^ and related health 
services on the basi^^of need and not on the basis of the 
ability to pay. . i " ■ ' ' 

''Obviously, nbt,all ofpur Nation's crucial problems can 
be^ solved bx educating the publiQ, j^ut'the solutions fo the 
problems of drug abuse, the rise-of venereal disease and the 
projblem '"Of unwanted j:hildren can be solved in no other > 
.way.'^ . ^ > , 

. Examining Relationships 

* ^ "The principal problem to which all sectors of American 
society oughtto address thems^elvps,^' said William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., "is the problem of the evanescing affection felt by 
the public for human ^eedom. 

"It was at Gettysburg that Abraham Lincoln , addressing a 
crowd of people who had been dazed by the length of the 
preceding speech, '"uttered what he thought \yere simply a 
few words^pf purely rifualJmportance which, however, con- 
tinued fo resonate throughout the 19th century and the cur- 
rent century. He ended that talk by asking a question which 
was widely understood as being rhetorical. The question 
; was: Could a government by the people, of the people, and 
for the people endure?**' , • . ^ " " ' 

It was subsequently revealed by Lincobi.ls biographer 
John Hay, that Lincoln attached conSid^erable importance to 
^that questiOn.vAs Lincoln explained to Hay, "My ^parents 
experienced revolution, ^nd I, as a second generatioTi 
American, feel thar revolutionary inrp.uls6, I understand 
whatsit wa,s that the Unitecl States fought tc -achieve in 
declaring its independence, becaus^ that, experience is re- 
lated to me, and I feel k almost asihough I had experienced it 
myself. But what about our children and our grandcl^ildrdn's 
children? For them the American^^ReVolution wifl be merely 
^n abstraction, and an ahstrac.tioKwhich it will be difficult 
for them to recall with any vividness." 

"It seems plain," Buckley said, "if we survey the' ease 
and the relaxation with which i\xe United*States seems to be 
surrendering' its appreciation of freedom ^^njtJte-Qoqstituent 
parts, that Abraham Lincoln's question is not ohe that^we 
can an^j^r with the kihd of historical conviction thatm? 



hoped might be aroused by his declamations at'Gettysburg." 

Buckley noted that freedcJm has.a certain utilitarian base^ 
that seems to'be widely accepted, "if only pragmatically."* 
* As an example he cited the fact .that five percent of the 
population in the U.S. is engaged in producing food suffi- 
,cient to feed 30 percent of *the world. , 

"We also have a dim appr.ahe'nsion of the nature of 
spirituaLfreedom. We know what the motions are, we kn^w 
what the rituals Sre, we know what we are required to say. 
about freedom, but' in point of fact we find that our convic- 
tions aJ)out it, when tested, tend to be rather superficial." 

Discovery of Mao's China 

Buckley then discussed the '^discovery" of 'Mao's China 
by American journalists and intellectuals about 5 years ago, 
and the'numerous books and articles written about it subse- 
quently. He cited Harvard University Professor Ross Ter- 
rell, who said it was difficult to answer the. question "Is 

jChina free?" because freedom is always- defined under the 
limitations of the relevant entity. "For the United States, it 
happens to be the individjial," Terrell-wrote, "for China it's 
the whole state." , ^ 

This, Buckley -^aid, gives us an insight into the nature of 
the prpblem. "We experience th^at ideological egalitarianism 
that follows in the wake of international diplomacy in an age 
in which one is afraid to affirm one's values.^ 

"Qur experience with China is a key to understanding the 
extent to which we have psyphologically prepared ourselves 
to subordinate freedom^ which once was priibary in our 
considerations. We did learn as a result of an unhaiDpy gen-- 
eration toying with a Wilsonian foreign policy thatit isn't our 

•responsibility — - it isn't, indeed, f)ossible for the United 
States — to^ impose freedom on other people. John Adams 

"knew that a hundred years before Woodrow Wilson experi- 
enced his vision, John Adams said in his inaugural address, . 
'The American people are friends of liberty everywhere, but 
custodians only of our own.' 

^'So we have* retreated from, an explicit form of NVil- 
sonianism, ^t we did, not* retreat from the standards by 
which we measured life in other parts of the world. We did 
not find ourselves saying we are indifferent to the question of 
whether human freedom is tolerated in this state or in that 
state. We did say we are not prepared to send the Marines to 
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enforce freedom because of the limitations pf our own mili- 
tary might — our own resources — but we^never found 
ourselves saying it doesn't really matter whether JEb§pciety is 
free. ' , ' 

And yet that is exactly wha| some of the most importaqt 
men and women m. the United States have been saying * 
explicitly ^ndlmplicitly aboutlife in China today. This is a 
reflection of a deep lack of conviction in the United States 
about the continued relevance oi human freedom, and I 
judge that to. be the cruci^'problem. of ,the century.>-r the 
great questioi^of whether 5, K), 15, io years from now, we 
will be insisting on the kind of frieedom that has distinguished 
this society apd that served as the inspiratibn for Abraham 
Lincoln at Gettysburg." I : 

Rolc^of government ^ 

"What is the role oT Goverrapent^argely passive, accord- . 
ing to Buckley. He quoted Dr. Johnson, *'The ertd of politi- 

• cal liberty is personal liberty," and statedhisoNvn belief that 
there is no reason for political liberty excepttn oySjler to effect 
personal liberty. • J 

' What is the role of education? "The role of education is, 
ajnong other thingsTto affirm the.wholenotion of intellectual 
progress. Under acadenflfc freedom as commonly under- 
stood, it is impossible to make any affirmation whatsoever, 
because all ideas are supposed to s%rt equal iathe rage. But 
it is impossible, without expressing a profound epistemolog- 
ical*pessimism, to assuhie that nothing gets discovered in the^ 
course of educatioiT. And if certain things do get discovered, 
suph as that freedom is an achievement towards which we all 
Ought constantly to struggle, then its opposite, slavery, i5 
always io be despised and fought against.'''' 

Wh2ft is the role of religion? **Religion, .surely, is. there 
primarily to remind us of the pcfeeminence^af the individual 
conscience." ^Buckley quoted Whitaker Chamber|f who 
said that human freedom is^a political reding of the Bible, 

• with its stress on the individual and the incompatibility of 
slavery ahd with the whole notion of the uniqueness of manr. 

Role lof labor 

* What is the role of laboj:? **Labor ought, above all things, 
not to identify itself as sinlplyjjuie more lobby few* the sake of 
attemptihgio wrest one more advantage for this union or that 
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union. Labor ought to be in the foref^oiU of the principal 
deqiand of human freedom, which is the ri^ht of the laborer^ 
to-maifltain for himself, to the extent that it is'j^osSible while 
still Hying in a conimon"}>ociely, fhe fruit of his^ikbor. . 

VThis,"^ Buckley said^ "is how t)ie Various, se'c^tors in*^ 
American'society impinge on the question of human^fi;ee-" 
dom. * \ ' 

"Albert Jay Nock, the essayist, wrote this hauntingline in"" 
his journals a generation ago: 'Someday iHhink I will dedi- 
cate* myself to trying to write an^essay on how does one; 
observe that one is slippijng into a Dark Age^' Hef meant that 
if you knew it was a Dark Age, you ^ould resist yout* move- 
ments toward it. It is that which you don't know that you 
tend to do without knowing the consequences of your inat- 
tention. 

"It was Alfred North Whitehead who said that a society 
reveals most about itself in wh^t it does not say, because 
what it doeVnot say is that which it takes for granted. What 
we are not s^ing .with any convicfiop at the r^oment is that 
we coQtioue to:believe that the primary sec^ular value is 
Tiiitnan freedom." ' . 



A Student's Perspective 

By Frederick D. McClure ^, * 

' What is the shape of our Nation's future?. And further- 
more, what are our responsibilities in shaping this future? A 
number of experts predict that by the year 2000, America's 
pojpulation will be over 300 million, .with niore than three- 
fourths concentrated in sprawling supercities. . 

We can look back and trace rather easily the; trends and 
influences \^ich have brought us to our present point. And 
we can look ahead and^see that unless some of these trends., 

^are checked or rechanneled; we could indeed, by the year 
2000, arrive where we might wish to turn back thexlock — 

.but cannet*' » - — 

- The divorce and juyenile crime statistics continue to rise.'' 
We^re alarmed, soVe ask oursejves the question'!: What is 
the, reason for the upward-spiraling number of broken homes 
and delinquent acts? Many newspaper and fhagazl^e articles 
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are diagnosing the problem as onfc which has its beginning in 
the American home. 

,THe family used to be a clpsely-knit group and the^home 
.was self-containe/i. It was shelter; it was security; it was a 
kind of school where life's basiclesSons w,ere tau^t; it was a 
Iciird of church where God was honored. It was a factory 
where the basic necessities of life were made. 

Then came the 20th century —.great industrial centers 
were^J^ylt; dbild psychology was developed, materialism 
increased^ew communication and entertainment mediums 
appeared ^n the icene — and our home life, as a result, 
experienced shock and change. ' V' 
. Lately ouA institutions have been under attack the 
Suprftjrfe Court, the FBI, the military, the Congrek, the 
Presidency, the flag, the church, the education^ system, 
and e^en the home. However, in spite of these faults an<J 
failures, t still believeih these American institutions, aodour 
goal should be to cleanse and protect them as they protected 
us throughout the years. 

Preserve home life 

What is happening to Alherica, then? Where is-our s^ns^e ^ 
of inoral values? No wonder the American home andx)ther 
institutions ar^ seemingly crumbling. No wonder a con- J 
cerned J. Edgar Hoover once said, "The home is the citader 
of Anierican life. If the home is lost, all is^lost." Tht)ughtful 
spokesmen the worid over agree that if soc^ty's health jfl the 
worid is to be^mai'iitained, the homes and oiir jnstitutiohs 
must he preserved. \^ * * ^ 

Probably the most serious and^mportaflt problem in- 
-volves population growth by the year 2024v it is* expected 
that there will be more than seven billion pec^^ on our 
planet. Also affecting the future wiU be the depletion of our 
natural resources such as petroleum, the naturaTfertility of 
the'soil, clean water, and scron; apd serious disruptW pf the 
ecological balance and man's environment. \ 

Also threatening our society and, mankind are the^ever 
apparent decline of personal and governmental morality.. 
E ven now this appears in tHe disintegration of basic ideal's of 
Idivi and justice. The crime growth and consumer egotism 
also figure into this, destruction of mankind. The sprcfiad of 
alcoholism and drug addiction addevenmore ftielto the fire. 

Another pressing problem today is protein starvation, af-- 
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'feJi:ting hundreds of millions of people. The problem of feed- 
ing this starving worl? boils down to the case of the "haves" 
vefsus the ''have nots"; a case of the developed countries 
versus those that are just;now developing. The criteria that 
detertpiries whether or not a country is developed boils down 
to the availability of feed and its production, the amount of 
income, and the population.. 

During the next 50 years.albne, the importance of energy 
created fropi huge power plants with pollution controls will . 
become even greater. At the same time,^ there will probably 
be increased exploration of atomic energy sources. 

Don't return to the past 

With these factors in min^ it seems that it is absolutely 
impossible for mankind to return to the so-called healthy life 
of the past, which' was, in reality, very^ difficult and often 
cr^el and joyless. This is probably the case bven if man could 
make Jhis change undbt the conditions that currently or may * 
.exist through competition •and'^ecojiomic and political cir- 
cles. " " • ? . / 
I accept'the fact th^t we live in a world, even though its 
population is jsbnstantly and steadily ir^reasing, that actu- 
ally is gro'wing smalfer and smaller every day, because of the ^ 
changes and advances in technology, spurred by research 
and development, I also recognize that the United States-* 
may seemingly have a^noral and humanitarian obligation to 

.help others, so J anj not suggesting ^policy of isolationism-as ^ 
we attempt to solve. the problems that we face. Yet, I am 
suggesting a policy along with other nations that is in keeping 
with good sound economics. Show me a'Jbusiness^snan or 
natioa that cannot adjust to changing times, and I will show 
you an individual opriation jieaded for bankwptcy. 

. Not everythinrgthat is faced caa be ch^»^ed. But nothing 
•can be changed until it is f^celd. Then^We can truly live up to 
the challenge of former President Harry S." Trunian and 
^accept the premise that progress occurs when courageous 
and skillful leaders seize the opportunity aniface the 6hak 
lenge of ^changing things for the bptter. For y6s, the. only 
thingntonstant in America today is change, and ouri'uture 

. lies not in the vastness of our machines butjrtjhe smallrtess 
of our spirits. . " * 

Archibald MacLeish said/J'^merica was promises. And 
its promises h^ve always tpotivated us — self-fulfillment. 



freedom and independence, a jdecent living. The promise of 
pleasure, of a life beyond mere 'drudgery; of being 
new/young, in the forefronts of •an adventure, on top of 
things. The 'unalienable rights' of life, liberty and theoursuit 
of happiness." • 



. The Hidden Curriculum 

Children sen§fe the "unvarnished truth'* about politics and ' 
economics through t.heir life experiences and impressions 
gained outsi3e the •classroom, claimed RoBert Coles in his 
speeQh presented in General Sessioh I. He condemned pres- 
ent classroo^ instruction in civics-related courses as un- 
realistic, lacking in historical perspective, and never touch- 
ing upon current controversial isslies that shape today's^ 
society. // is outside the Classroom, Coles said, that children 
ream about America's class system, the struggles of con- 
'^tempotary American heroes for unpopular causes, and in- 
equitable economic structures, ^ 

Coles based his claim on extensive and indepth interviews 
with children over a longj)eriod •6f time— an approach to 
data-gatheting on children's citizenship attitudes that has ^ 
not been used in prior research. His findings, said Cole, ' 
provoke questions like: (1) How do teachers impart political , 
socialization tcitizenship education)? (2) ^yhat do university 
leVel political scientists teach about?^ 
' -Children's perceptions of American politics in no way, . 
apparently, resemble the idealized and traditjpnal subject 
matter most often used as a basis for educa^tion for citizen- 
ship. Children'whoni Coles has interviewed "wjll tell you 
about Richard Nixon and will tell you even more abstractly 
about^th? nature of political office before Wa'ter£ate 
. .Wfiere djd th^y get the strong, discerning Jcno^ledge?- 
Wete they t^ght in school? Where have many Appalachian 
children learned 4ibout the coal companies? That has to do, 
with the class systeni^in America, one of the'great unraen-\ 
tionables ii/ Amerie^ education. . ^ . j 

. . ."Semlehow 3ur childreji figitre tjiis out.l suspect thaf^ 
many of you know they are not taught these kinds of things in 
school. . >They pick up a word nerfe, a word there 
. . .sometimes in an aside, an uncle, arelative,'S'minister, 
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maybe the family doctor/' * * ^ 

Coles used the education^iystenvin South Africa to add 
emphasis* to his claim that<jhildren are not realistically edu- 
cated for citizenship in the classroom. While visiting South 
Africa two years ago, Coles "tried to tell people about 
American children in various parts of the country: black or 

^#white, rich or poor, rural, suburban, noVthern, southern, 
eastern, and westem.":He was told, he said, by a collection 
of black schoolteachers that, ' ' not in a hundred years, would 
the school children of-South Africa even dream of^taking a 
stand agajnst their government." But, he continued, *'in 
complacent, strong, monolithic South Africa. . .those chil- 
dren have taken to the streets. . .against mighty arms'^nd 
they have been shot down and they still march in the streets 
... A government that has had absolute^ control over the 
educational system -of millidns of people has, with trepien- 
dous, relentless enthusiasm and conviction, fndoctrinated^ 
these children oiily find them marching in tie streets." 

These' developments in South Africa, said Coles, are 
analogous tp theAmerican scene in the 1960s, when "some 
fvell-indbctrinated youfig^ people* — some even from' th^ 
schools ia the rural south in the 1950s — took issue with what 
they had learned — took issue evei) with what they had 
learned in college." 
CoJes asserted that Freud was right in many ways when he 

*gave children credit for enorijious ingenuity by virtue of a 
certain type of chiid-like guile. Children oftdn le^arn about* 
political realitiesin spite of and not because of what they are 
taught in school. ''In our schools*, as we are. taught about 
Jefferson, W^hington, and Lincoln he asked, where is the j 
effort to^attach this history to the living, breathing realities* 
aroundus? How does the history of these heroes relate to the 
Washington gangs and the political lobbies of the i970s?'«' 
Referring to the Rev. Martin Luther 'King, Jr., Coles 
queried, "What do we c&ll those who stand up and make 
their assertion? How are they referred to in our schools?" 

It is vitally important. Coles stated, that a balanced politi- 
cal perspective be worked into every curriculum in the coun- 
try, and that we eliminate the teaching-of negative re^ctidns 
to "current events nof clarified by historical perspective." 
The reality gap in this country, he observed, exists at even * 
the highest levels. * * < 
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Part Three _1 . ~ 

. Values and Morality 

.. < 

• • By T. H, Bell * ' 



Citizenship education cannpt and should qot be divorced 
from moral education. The two are intimately related, and 
ftioral education may well be the §ingle most jmpgrtant confi- 
p^nent,of the more general concept of Citizenship education. , t 
I think that the willingness of confereft^e participant^ to * \ 
posit ethical or moral rig.hts and wrongs, do« S and don' ts, iS a 
testament to where we are — and perhaps^ a reflection of 

^ where we have been. The time is long past when we can 

^muddle our way through an area as vital as moral and citi- 
zenship eduoMion. Indirection, vagueness, or ostrich-li^e. 
neglect ^vail tis^ nothing. 

Examples could be drawn.from any period in history at- 
testing .to the need of human societies for sorffe^recognized 
system of morality or code of ethical conduct. It sifnulyls not^^ 

^ possible fonmen and women to live in groups without prac- 

^ ticjng adherence to some form .of moral behavior. Moral 
education does ^ have to have'ii^basis in organized religion. ^ 
If spiritual valueavan be shown to have naturalistic meaning, 
as r believe they? can, then there is no need to attempt/to 
validate them*by reference to supernatural forces or refer-^ ^ . 
ence to specific rfeligious doctrines. If morality occupies a 
natural and ne*cessary ^position in the affairs of civilized ^ 

. hunranklpd^ and is not the exclusive province of organized ^ . 
religion, then it is the common responsibiiit)tof all men and 

; women to accept the teaching of mor^ values in a system of 
public education. The psychologist Al^iaham Nfeslow put it 

Jn even stronger terms: • 

* • 
A place in edut^tion 

"The teaching of spiritual values, oT ethical and moral 
values," wrote Maslow, "definitely does haie^e a place ip 
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education, perhaps ultinjately a very basic and essential 
place, and this in no way needs to controvert the American 
separation between church ainid stalfe Jor the very simple 
reason that spiritual,' ethical, and moral values need have 
nothing to do with any church. Or perhaps better said^they 
are the common core of all churches, all religions, including 

^ the non-theistic ones^As a matter of fact, it is possible that 
precisely these ultimate values^are and should be the far • 
goals of all education, as they are and should be also the far 
goals of psychotherapy, of child care, of marriage, the fam- 
ily^ of wofk, and perhaps ^of all other social institutions." 
' First, let me sketch the present climate as I see it. For it 
seems to me the signs and harbingers are everywhere. That 
there is stong and increasingly vocal public advocacy for 
moraPeduc^tion can hardly be disputed. (I am deliberately 
avoiding the stronger term ''rfiandate," although it may be 

. nv>re accurate.) \ 



'Take, for example, the messages coming at us from all - 
sfdes from twq interacting fields — politic? and the media. 
Anyone who-followed the national conventions this sum- 
mer, anyone who has^listened to the statements of both • 
presidential candidates — I -promise you this is a bipartisan |§ 
^ speech ! — anyqnfe who has read or viewed media commen- 
tary on th^pontemporary scene must be aware of the call for 
a reaffirmation of our historic values. The need to state and * 
. teach our values is so widely voiced that we may lose.sight of * 
its impjDrtance. Fortunately, Iflce all truisms, it remains true. 

Items for consideration 

TSome other signs and portents* Item^^e 19.75 Seventh 
Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Education 
included a series of questions devoted to education'iri morals 
antt moral behavior. Seventy-nine percent of those int,er- * * 
viewed supported the instruction of moral behavior. Of par'^ 
ents with chiFdren inj^ublic schools, -84 percent were in favor 
" of moral education. (Jf parients-with children in parochial 
schools; 85 percent were in favor. The^Phi Delta Kappan, in 
its December 1975 issue, cpmpiented. js follows on tWs 
survey: ^'ft-esumably, the. home and the church are the 
proper places to give children instruction in morals and 
moral behavior. But in 'the absence of such instrucfioi} in 
;many homes, the responsibility shifts . H^he sghodls. At 
least to meet thelpfesenineed, an bveiNwhelming majority of 
all groyps in the p*opulatioh would like to sfee such instruction 




provided by the^schools. And, significantly, one of the 
groups mojt in favor is that composed of parents of children 
now Attending public schools." * 

Item: The citizenship objectives of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, 1974-75, lists seven major 
goals. Four of them are directly related tp moral education: 
Show concern for the "well-being and dignity of others; sujp- 
port just law and the rights of all individuals; approach 
decisions rationally; and ^elp and respect [ one's ] own 
families. In several ways, the report emphasizes *that stu- 
dents must formulate their own beliefs while understanding' 
and respecting the viewpoints of others. ^ 

^tem: In a recent survey of State departments of educa- 
tion, an overwhelming majority cite moral education as a 
major goal. Most of them are engaged in, or planning to be 
engaged in, carrying it out. T4ie Michigan Department of 
Education, in alask force report, stated: *To show young 
people the value of moral.lnquiry [is] most disflhctly [the 
' purview^of pubftc. education] , since in'a democratic society, 
one of the purposes of the public school — if not the purpose 
— is to'educate for the be|tterment of the whole." 

The Hawaii Department of Education, in. a 1973 docu- 
ment, statedrv' Valines education is a process of discovering, 
and developing values. Its aim is to encourage teachers and 
students to raise questions about what constitutes the good: 
the good life, the good man. It seeks through analysis and 
survey to*discover what people individually and in groups 
believe to be good." — : 

Standards of q^aSUy 

The State of Vff^iua'^-Stendardsi of Quality for Public" 
Schools states- two specific goal^^^^public education: par- 
ticipate in a free society; and develop ethical standards of- 
behavior and a realisdc self-im^ge. 
, The introducdon to the Guide for Teaching Ethical and 
Moral Values in Alabamat'Schaols states: 
, Whereas, there has beenVidespread confusion and mis- 
understanding of the iihpeHshable truths, time- tested doc-, 
trines, and democratic ideals upon which our state and na* 
^tion were founded; and ... 

"Whereas; there has in recent years also been a clearly 
evident decline in the spirit of patriodsm and disregard^for 
religious,. moral and ethical values on the part of. young 
pe^le and adults as well; and . . • * ' 
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''Whereas many Students in Alat^ama's public 'schools, 
colleges, and othe/ institutions of learning, and teachers 
thentselves are sometimes^disturbed and uncertain about 
what positions they shouldtake as to basic trutns, standards 
of morality and ethical behavior; and ... 

''Whereas, Alabama has never formulated a statewide 
.program for teaching morals and religion m^public schools 

"Now, therefor^,'^it resolved that the State Board of 
Education hereby authorizes the preparation of a general 
handbook and related curriculum materials to be used in 
such instruction ..." > 

Despite this cacapbony of diverse voices urging itioral 
education, there seems to be a curious misapprehension 
among some that moral education is ! ' new" or "innovative" 
or "gimmicky." Of course, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. What we.are talking about is as old as this country 
and older. For moral education has^ always been With us. 
God willing, it always will be with us. The enduring social 
and personal values on which it is based are grounded in the 
American heiil^ge. 

Whose values.? - ... 

When we consider these basic cultural values,jt is impor- 
tant to recognize th2t the questioh of whose 'values is not 
really relevan t. They are all of ours , the values — or ideals 
of the many, many elenrients of our pluralistic society. There 
might be mom to differ on the source of values — for in- 
stance, revealed truth, rationality, or intuition, or a combi- 
nation of these — but it is hot the source that^cojicpms us. 
Tlfe social-political agreement of our body politic, on which 
this country rests, resides in a set of yalues which transcends 
their source and ethnic or radical diversity., 
^ Would anyone here dispute the fundamental value oT re-* 
sped for self? respect for others? equality? liberty? R. S. 
Peters, the noted British philosopher— cites, among others, 
as values basic to democratic societies: liberty, rationality, 
and freedom, including the freedom for self-development 
and autonomy. Moral educators, values educators, religious, 
arid special interest groups —you namp it — ^ome together 
on exacdy this point. Thes^e^^r^ bur fundamental values. 
These have always been ou/fundament^ values.. 

Even a cursory reading of America's basic documents 
reveals how deeply these values are embedded in our his- 
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tory. The signers of the Mayflower Cqfnpact in 1620 stated: 
"[ we do ] solemnly and mutually in the Presence of God 
and one another, covenant and combine, ourselves together 
into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preser- 
Vation,.. . . And by Virtue hereof do enact^constitute, and 
frame, such just and equal Laws, (^rdinances. Acts, Con- 
stitutions, and Offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general Good of the 
Colony; .unto which we promise all due Submission and 
Obedience." ^ * ^ 

From this beginning have flowed our most cherished his- 
toric documents: the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of R ights. All of these R eaffirm, as this 
conference is now reaffirming, the values which have shaped 
this country's destiny. — 

Thedocuments contain the words, phrases, and concepts 
which illuminate the principles that have gmded.us for 200 
years. They cle^ariy reflect both our Judaic-Christian tradi- 
=^tiQn and our Western intellectual tradition: These are the 
very principles and values which sustained i£s in our earliest 
days. They are the principles which have continued to sus- 
tain us through wars, adversities, and national upheavals^ 

**Moral" ^^educatibn" • - ^ 

Up to now r have been talking about what the word 
"moral" means in moral education. Let me now approach it 
from-the point of view of the second word* **education." 
Again, our past illuminates thej)reserit. The'Northwest Or- 
dinance of 1787 states, in Article 3: * 'Religion, mor^ity, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good goveipnient and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.** IhTs^untryVschools were 
grounded on a concern^ for transferring our basic values to 
our children-, in short, educating them in these values. In 
earlier and simpler times, this was accomplished^throygh a 
. loose, informal, but intimate confederation of home,'church, 
and school. Each, in its os/fa way, was a- purveyor of moral 
educaticfn-. 6ach reinforce^ilhe other two.' Thus there was a 
' three-way interaction,- with teachers, parents, and religious 
leaders sharing functions, roles, and yes, even places of 
residence. Moral education thus became an hnplick respon- 
sibility of the child's most immediate envir onntegtal influ - 
ences. ^ . " • . ' ^ 

Thipgs arfe not that simple today. The mixed blessings of 
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the industrial revolution, urbanization, technological ad* 
vances — and all their accompaniments — have led to the 
highly pomglex and fragmented social structure We now live 
in. Unlike earlier times, today's children may rarely be in 
contact with a religious leader or organization, may (and this 
is well documented) require of their home only a bed and i 
TV set — but they do go to school — at least, most of them. 
The downward spiral of alienation and dropouts exists, to be 
sere, but schcjpl is perhaps the sole common denominator of 
children past mfancy. ^ % * 

Schools assume responsibility 

Today, then, it becomes even more imperative than ever 
for the school system to assume;, the responsibility for moral 
education. It stands alone in having both the opportunity and 
the right to do so a claim which can be made for no other-* 
spcial institution. And, schools t/b ''teach" moral education, 
every school day of the year, wl^ether they kqow it or not, 
whether deliberate or not^Teacher attitudes, disciplinary 
codes, and the so-called hidden curriculum all ope/atfe to 
implicitly convey -a values/moral set. There are}jo "values- 
free" schools. Our task here, then, is to consider ways of- 
deliberately, systematically, and effectively carrying out 
moral education in the schools — and to do this in a way that 
violates none of the ethnic, racial, or religious differences 
that^brfiaracterize our country's children. Education for citi- 
zeliship begins with moral and ethical values. . 

You w?ll note that I used the words - 'effectively" and 
''systematically" in speaking of teaching moral education. I. 
-tree them purposely. We are learning aU the time in this field. 
Our new knowledge and research provide a rich source of 
valid information about Avhat techniques, approaches, cur- 
riculums, dp and don't work. The issue js really not whether 
mora! education should *be embedded throughout a cur- 
riculum or taught directly in a separate course — or both. 
The .point- is that schools now have access to a knowledge 
base which can |uide effective moral-education programs. 
The evidence is m, and we must use it. 

Reference to Crucial aspects ^ , 

' Some very important strands of this-knowledge hjase refer 
to crucial aspecfs of moraUeducation. For instance, the 
fievelopmentalists (Jftphlberg and many others) have arrived 
at significant* findings regarding children's developmeiffkl 
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growth in. mor^l judgment. Tlie'pro social theorists (Staul)?^ 
Bandura, ^nd many others) haive identified, tested, and vali- 
dated techniques which are effective in teaching children to' 
behave in a helpful, altruistic, caring manner. A triangula- 
tion oj effort from many approaches has helped us to analyze 
and identify what constitutes moral/dthical action. These are 
only a few quickly mentioned aspects of the new knowledge 
and research which, together, enable us fo mfount effective 
educational programs. 
9^Vhen we consider the proliferation of such knowledge, it 
becomes a certainty, not a speculation, that we now know 
enough; to go about this complex business of moral educa- 
tion . Finally — and I hope I hardly need say this — we can go 
about it in a way that is fair, noncoercive, and nonoppres- 
sive. In short, Ve can go about moral education morally. 

Earlier I referred to both historic /and contemporary 
documents and statements highlighting our enduring com- 
mitment to moral education and the values on which it is 
based. There- is one effojt under way at this time which is 
related to this conference and which, I believe, deserves 
special mention ^^^jSiier the auspices of theNatiional Institute 
of Education, a national program was launched earlier this, 
year to plan an agenda fSr researc^ and. development in 
.4n0i?aC(citizenship education. I "congratulate* Bud Hodgkin-' 
son onm^program —-as I congratulate the archite^s.qf thi§ 
preseni confereiicej" / ^ 

Call for reaffirmation . . ^ 

Let me. again .sound th^ call -for a reaffirmation of ^nd 
rededication to our national values. They lie at the very heart' 
of moral education. And moral education, in turn, lies at the • 
vei^ heart of citizenship education. Jf our society is to sur- 
vive as we know itandi want it, educators have a responsibil- 
ity and an opportunity (^f awesome proportiops. 

This conference marks a crucial step in assuming that 
responsibility and seizing that opportunity. Frpm here we. 
can move^ move to ^help schools carry out. the powerful 
moral-education progVams to ^hich we are all — from our 
•different backgrounds and disciplines — committed. 

4t seems to me that the most important outcome from this 
national conference might,well be a resolve to get our major 
iristitiitions to assume more re'^pmisibility for citizenship 
responsibility. Of all the institution^that serve the.public, 
certainly our educational institutions ought to be foremost in 



concern and commitment to both the preservation and im- 
provement of our American svstem of government. This 
. ouijht to be a universal commKment that transcends almost 
all others in priority and ip4mportance. Those of us who 
accept the proposition that this can best be done through, 
education ought to be turning our fKoughts and resources in 
this direction. Perhaps this oUght to be fo^most m the in- 
stitutional goak on every campus and in every school sys- 
tem. ,' , . ' 

Whose responsibility is it? ' 

As we address ourselves to the question: Whose respon- 
sibility is it''" — we-should be responding that the responsi- 
bUitv heavily rests with education and with our educational 
establishmeiU nationwide, kindergarten through graduate . 
school, public and private. But we should not by any means 
assume that it is exclusively the responsibility of educatibn, 
' for we aU know bfetter. The pointi want to make in address-. 
^ ing myself to this question is that I think that it is a major 
responsibility but not an teclusive responsibility of educa- 
-tion. We are not giving it *oughattentiou and enough pnorr 
ity To be sure, we teadh many subjects thafeaddress them- 
selves to these basic issues and responsibihties. But in these 
times it requires a deeper concern and a more urgent, front 
. burner activism that has been the.case in the past few years 
• - Recent events and the emergence of recent problems that 
are^eply rooted in. our social structure remnd us that 
American education must assume more leadership by devot- 
ine more of its resources to the improvement o/governmen- 
■ tar responsiveness and the -quality of life and hving through 
that improvement by means of bringing enlightened citizen 
commitment to government and to its responsDveness and 
overall effectiveness. Through teaching, research, aod ser- 
vice emWtingfrom our educational institutions, we should 
take on the enormous challenge t6 attain great stndes u^ 
ward:in this necessary, active concern that be<^omes a new 
. mord imperative for all of the American people. 
'it ■ ■ • f . ' 

Are We the People? 

Badi Foster, Harvard University professor, began his pre- 
sentation by questioning the cbmpositionrof participants in 
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the national -conference. 

' "Who has been invited to thfs conference, who is absent, \ ^ 
who has been excluded? What are the criteHa by which we ) 
were selected? Are the old connections sufficient to bring / 
together those who have become disconnected, or who / 
perhaps never have been connected to their government? 

• . . . Who then, do we "represent? Whose interests have we 
aggregated, whose vltaPconc^s have we blurred for the 
sake of consensus, whose interests haV^ we excluded?" - 
Foster continued to query the "whys and wherefores" 
and hidden agendas-of confefertce participants. He stated, ^ ^ 
"For the past 20 years, these who have been creating models 
of political socialization, commonly called civics, gdVem- 
ment, or courses in citizenship, have not viewed themselves 

' as part of the problem. In thein books, their speechesrtheir 

'public pronouncements, we find a simple message 'If only 
you would participate as I do, if you would vote, participate 
in the party of your chbice,' lobby with your representatives, 
join your favorite interest groU'p, you too would feel the 
sattsfaction of being a citizen,' In e^sseijce, if you .do what I 

. ihink is appropriate as a political participant, you will feel ' 
good about being aaAmerican." ^ 



Citizen apathy and mistrust . _ . 

Foster went bn^t9 articulate, on the responsibilities of 
citizen education in relation ta citizen apathy, alienation and 
mistrust. He alluded to an analysis of superficiality causjed 
by definitions imposed by upper middle class academicians, 
pollsters, and government officials. 

" When^as the last time youVead a^extbook, orheardof a* 
policy for improving citizen education which was defined by 
•a nriember of 'grassroots, the rank-and-file or the silent ma- 
jority,' about whom we are apparently concernedMn their 
•.alienation, mistrust, and sense of distance from fheir ' 
government." Foster drscussed the dangers of ej^aggerating 
concepts and "falsely endowing it with Ynysterious and 
overpo^yering powers of its own. 

"We ihustfface the fact that we are about the business of 
setting poMcy for others. The definitions of problems and ^ 
solutions we arrive at here, incorporating our valued, as- 
sumptions and beliefs, will become the guidelines for Na- 
tioHal,^State, and local policy. We need to ask, what are^the , 
qualifications that give us the right to such influence? . 

Foster stated that it might be too difficult to question the 
* • * « 
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abov6 questions because of arrival at new questions "which 
are messy, awkward, embarrassing, and downright difficuU 

to measure. . - • •* u • 

"The way we get together precludes questionmg the ques- 
tions. We shudder at the presentation of critiques informed 
by ideologies and analyses at odds with our own. We con- 
-sistently^ respdnd to problems with conferences, commit- 
tees, and consultants.'* < • • . ♦ 
Badi Faster continued to question the list of participants at 
the conference asking "do we want to treat the symptoms of 
alienation, mistrust, and sense of distance, or do we want to 
examine the causres of those symptoms to the most funda- 
menfal econbmic, political, and social relationships .in our 
society? If people are suffering from' polluted wSter , do we \ 
only set up clinics to ease the pain, or do we clean up the . \ 
•water?" - , . ^ . j 

Who am I? • ... . . 1 

Foster stated his reasons for sharing a sense of who 1 ■ 
am" and some of his experiences that helped" to shape his 
sense of alternatives for citizenship educati6n. ; . 

"I must now turn to the basic task alid ask, in creating 
alternatives, what do we need to do better.?" 

According to Foster, citizenship education is too narrow, 
too binding a cbnception as it is currently defined. 
^"We m^"begin to see citizenship as the capacity to link ^ 
with otitis in solving a broad range of specific problems that- 
are. common among people regardless of city. State, and 
National boundaries. We must ask more and more people,. 



what does it mean to be a citizen? We must ask whether the 
education we offer to increase .participation encourages ^ 
creativity, increased awareness, compassion, new kinds of 
^ cortnections among people, new notions of the means avail- 
• able for solving the concrete problems of daily hymg. . 
Wfe need to" create rtiodels of participation at this cpnfer- 
ence, added Foster, "ttiat people can take»home to their 
clubs, kaffee klatches, churches, their one-to-one discus- . 
sions With friends and antagonists.." Foster added that pres- 
ently we only have a model which academics, government - 
bureaucrats and th^'Mocal chamber of commerce" have the 
power to implement. 

The "old boy" network , . 

"How many others, can hire consultants, know how to - 
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organize activities for a cast of hundreds, go from confer- 
ence to cojiference relishing in the, 'pld boy^ network?" 

Foster concluded by emphasizing the neea to ask ques- 
tiQns about conference participants before seeking solutions 
to tfie topic at hand. * , M . ^ 

**Before we can fcreate alternatives for citizen ed jcation'i 
we need to ask ourselves these questions: Wnp' has^-been 
invited to this conference, who is absent, whc 
excluded? ' * ' 

"About whom do we speak? 
"FcJr whonJdo we speak? 
"Whom dc/we represent? 
"Are weydie people?" ^ 



^ Discipline:. The Key 
to Excellence 




Moral authority and its importa'hce to education ^as the 
'theme of the speech given by the Rev. Jesse Jackson to 
educators., labor leaders, 4)arents, businessmen, an^ others' 
at the eitizeriship conference. 

"Schools have to assume responsibility for the vmorals 
depicted wrongly in our-society," Jackson said. 
Jackson also stated in his opening remarks that ''we are in 
a civilisation crisis — climbing from the v^lley^ b^lir^ited) 
.opportunity to the top of the mountain of opportunitywitn . 
more tnoudtains to climh^" ' * ' /-v ' 

The current atgjospher^n schools^ according to J&cK^on, 
is at aleveJof cri^sis. He stressed the iniportance of a^^'wilThi 
learn and the^g^e.to excel" wljile warning oonference par-N 
tierpants thattp^i^ourrent crises will lead to a b'reak^down in 
leademhip. ' v. / ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• "The princ^al -h^ to, h^ve 'thfe^'moraj'^autb^^^^ 
parents and the 'gutS'\t0^^h discipline. There ar^ ^^fcific 
laws that must be taugKtaokll children,i)y.adult^," Ju^ what 
are these laws? ' * \' y^. • ^ %' • - / ^; 

Four laws for survival ^ / ^ 

Ffrst Qf all, children have to, learn ThcldW ^fsacrifice, 
according to Jatkson, 'They must Ijearifthat^thj? la\4s|3f 
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convenience lead to collapse and that thp laws of sacrifice ^ 
lead to excellence." , 

The law of discipline was cited as the- second law. **If a) 
child graduates from sehool and has not been taught discr^V"^ 
pline, he has missed one of the laws of' survival.*' The th^d 
law, or the law of duty, belongs to those that dutifully will 
rise to the top while those who are merely beautiful Will be 
expendable. The last law, perseverance, emphasized the will 
to win. According to Jackson, **lfyou can see it and believe X y 
it, you can achieve it." ' ' 

Nfost principals do not believe that their children are going 
to excfel, said Jackson. They feel that they ^e theremerely 
-toJceep^MuieiLand th ey don't g ven do a good job of that. He 
further stated thaf teachers do not believe those studeats can 
excel and the^ don't believe that those students will ever be 
their neighbor. " ' \ . - - « 

When asked whatns a c^ourse for excellence, Jackson 
replied that it is an attemt)t td rule out mediocrity ,^but also to ^ 
do more than that. It is an attempt to stop finger-pointing and 
name-calling and engage ourselves in the total involvement 
cpncept; . 

"If students don't come to school with a will to learn and 
the urge to excel,-alUhe teachers ajod equipment in the world 
will riot make the difference, " added Jackjson. 

Politician on top of list " / 

Jackson cited eight levels of involvement in the educatioa^ 
system be^nriing with the politician at the top of the list aijd 
working on down, in successive order, through the bo^d of 
educatioh, superintendent, staff, principal^^teachers, stu- ^ 
dents, and finally parents. " 

' The problemls that the parents afe on the bottom of the " 
list," said Jackson, Parents have dropped out and havebeen 
pdshed oOt of the bottom of the" educational system. 
Teachers *cannQt teach«enmasse without the massive in- 
volvement of tflc parents, he stated, and added that the 
ho^ility betw^n teachers and parents must stop."' The 
school system cannot survive with that parent at the bot- / 
tom.^" 

The death of ethics, according to Jackson, is a %2Ko^^ of 
excellence. ** A ^oci^ty that does not have ethical standards 
cannot survive. We are in a civilization crisis, a blaze of . , ' 
mediocrity settled upon our heads and it is hard for us to ^ ' 
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breathe. We must develop, down in our guts, the fact that 
self-determination is our goal', self-reliance is our lifestyle 
and we must say to ourselves over and over again that 
nobody, will save us, from us, for us,'*but us." m 

Jackson concluded that our forces must beguiled to- 
gether, given new assignments, given new-reality and 
pushed for excellence. 

''There is no outside force of people more adult than we 
are, more responsible than we are, nor more educated than 
we are. We are they." 



Influeaces on Citizenship 

Michael Scriven began hi^ remarks by talking^about the 
main trends which are now developing and which 6je feels are 
extremely likely to affect our attitudes toward tlie content 
and methods* of citizenship education — the crucial factors 
to which citizenship educ^tioif must respond by preparing 
our citizens to cope sensibly withmew threats and choices. 

He cited the following key trends: the witherfng away of 
the family, the multiplication of4he media, the collapse of 
conservative crime control, the deterioration of the educa- 
tional system (failure in basic skills, intolerance of diversity, 
^ unioDi c ontrpI of curriculum content, professorial control of 
edurauon), the waning ipf national autonomy, the reduction 
6i oppression (for blacks ^nd women), the emancipation of 
ethics-^Fdm tradition, and the increasing incompetence of 
goveoiment.- ' . ' 

Scriven said he believes this country is already sliding into 
a^qline and falf phas6, and not'riecessarily related to the 
economic situation, the infant mortality rate, rising iflurder 
and rape statistics, or Watergate. *'What worries me mfest is 
simply th^t most citizens have not cau^t up with this real- 
ity, are still too insecure to^ccept crit^cishi of their country i 
their union, their racial heritage, their3:gender,;And their 
religious groups/ They ^e still hopelessly ignorant of the 
system of values of which they are a piart." 

' ' ' r 

Lip service to freedom . 

Scriven reiterated other comments heard throughout the 
conference to the effect that too many citizens give lip ser- 
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^ ice to freedom, but are not prepared to support it iri specific 
instances, fte noted that a large majority of tiie people do not 
believe that someone who thinks the system of government 
in Russia is better than thg one here, should be allowed to 
speak on a public broadcasting network. Nor would they 
allow someone who believes there is no God to do so, or 
someone who wishes to criticize a governor or other elected 
official. *'In other words:, they believe strongly in freedom of 
speech except in an 'iridivjdua^case." 

Power of thp news media 

Scriven talked at length about the power of the news 
media, commenting that the raising of social consciousness 
as .to the condition of minority groups, women, and the 
. environment does not come from the schools bu^are major 
examples of media education. He rioted that-creating aware- 
ness is much simpler than providing solutions, and that the 
messages for raising consciousness are also simpler than for 
providing solutipns. 

- **The core of the purpose of education is,'l believe, ethics. 
Citizenship without ethics is a shabby shell. The two must be 
-combined, but there must.be a revolutioivin what we're 
currently teaching," Scriyeh said, and added that commun- 
ity suppdrt is essential to success in that area. In his opinion, • 
local control ef schools is the most severe handicap to effec- , 
tive citizenship education that we face today, ^.ocal boards 
give in to local pressure, ^he said, so that-itis impossible for 
educators to realistically portray crime and discuss radically 
different lifestyles and political Systems. * ' \^y^ 

Buuding results into programs 

Scnven listed the following "results" that he believ^^.^ ^ 
sjioufd be incorporated into programs in citizenship educa- 
non: - 

• An understanding of the liniij^ or at least the costs of 
growth (part of environmental education, economics); 

• An' understanding of the mutual dependence of natic 
(global perspectives); . • 

#, Understanding wh^t little we know about the causes of 
erime and failures of crime-fighting ^(criminology); 

• [Understanding the demographics'and dynamics of the' 
family niodel and alternatives to it (sociology); , * 

• Understanding^}}^ power and limitations of the media; 
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* ^ V • Understanding the nature of and the relationships be- 
tween law and ethics and religion. and ethics; 

• Understanding the alternatives to, as well as the basic 
principles of, our form of government (political philosophy). ' 
^ ''I don't believe it's the task of civic education t^ make us 
* all activists, "Scrivensaid. ^'Our task is to teach understand- 
ing — action must be left to the individual." Traditional 
models in education are almost certain to fail, he warned,' 
"but there ai«e signs that we can still provfde citizens with a 
deeper^understanding of the rights of others, and often this 
will lead to action on their p^rt. All that education can 
legitimately do is to provide that understanding, and I hope 
we will be able-to do that better than we have>" 




Part Four — Special Activity Groups • 

' ' ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION . 



"Unless you get it in the schools, you don't get it''' 
ThatAvas the.candid assessment of M^.L\ ^rankel, presi- 
dent and director of the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
. tion, at the op.ening session of the Special Activity Group on 
Economic Education. — ■ ' 



' Frglnkdl said seven States have mandated a total kinder- 
g^teri" through grade 12 economic education program and , 
similar legislation is pen^ng in three other States. 

' ' He cited two ni^otteawW why economi4education is aft 
ihtegral part of citizenship educatfon and should be taught in 

, the Nation's schools: ^ , ' . .v - 

• Governnient affaifs ar^ increasingly economic in sub- 
stance -or effect. ^Th0 relationship of goverifment and 
economics is reciproi:|L' • f .. ^ ' • : 

• • ^o become effective* citizens, studepts need to know 
the Economics of consumerism and career phoice. "The 

'hearty of effective cbnsumerism or career choice is 

"economics,'* Frankel $ai?t>SM.--*-^ • * • 

Teachers, he' said, are usually untrained in efcoaomics. 
Preservice teather training in economics education shoulcj 
become a priority, he addid. "Improvement in the schooljs 
will come only if thcyse -who teacli have themselves been * 
taught:" ^ 'j , 

' An effective econon^ics education .program , according to 
Frankel, is- integratediiftto the total curriculum. It is not a . 
special course lab^leij "Economics 101."' The objective 
shoiuld.be to develoi^an analytic base for understanding/ 
econonriic isSues. And<o be effective, thgapproach should 
be objective, naiiigoiinc^l, and nonpartisan, Frankel said. 




North Garoima^odel 

North Carolina's ^i)ro^ch.tQ a comprehensive JC-12. 
economics educatjon Tprogram was 'outlined by .A. Craig 



Phillips, State superintendent of publi9 instruction, at the* 
second session of the Special Activity Group. 

Nprth Carolina's pla^ he said, brings together the public 
sector, thrbugh the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and the private sector, through the North Carolina Council 
for Economic Education. - • 

The joint venture will implement over tfie next several 
years a comprehensive Developmental Economic Educ^i- 
tion Program (DfiBf) mddel that includes: * . 

Ip# A proven outline for curriculum change and evaluation 
pai js flexible -enough, to accommodate the needs of the 
individual schooKsyjsterii; 

• A' structure which promotes community interest and 
coordinates community input; 

f A philosophy which emphasizes blending economics 

intj|)Hie curriculum to enhance present courses rather than 
replacing existing, worthwhile courses with economics; 

• Periodic evaluation of tHeprbgram and the services of • 
consuTtand^;' , 

i» • libwy ot economic- edjucatioji materials and access 
to a weaRrt'of materials deYelope;d by other school systems 
and" organiza ions; • ' 

• Assistance in various activities of the program, includ- 
ing financing, from the Ndhh Carolina Council on Economic 
Education, which acts asia'liaison between the school sys- 
tem§ and the' many other groups interested in promoting 
economic education. , ^ ' • 

**The most attractive element of the DEEP model is that.^ 
the local schoolsystem can structure the fype of ecnomics 
program that fits its neecjs;" Phillips said. 

Other models * 

The remai^ider of the sebond and all of the^ third and fourth * 
sessions of the Special^^ctiyity Group were devoted to 
presentations of other model economic education' programs. 
Highlights of these prese^itations mcluded: 

> School-based models |— Dr. -Marilyn Kourilsky'of the 
Graduate- School of -^Edttcation at UCLA described four' 
econo;nic education programs for kindergarten through 
twelfth grade students. .1. Gwen El Sawi discussed citizen- 

^ship program^ sponsored by the National 4-H Foundation 
. . . : Sandra Kuntzioformed participants aljout the loterna^ 
tional Paper Company jpoundatidn-'s 14-yeartold Public 
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.Seminars and University-based 6iodels — Robert V. 
Gueliph described, MontgomeryOVard'y consumer 
conomicsforumst)finservice teacher trainihg* . . .William 
^alstad of the University of Minnesota discpssed commun- 
ity college courses. . . . Stephen Buckles of the University 
of Missouri provided an overview of the trwisformation of 
4-year;college courses^ in economics to the\case study 
method focusing on the economics students will need after 
college. t , \ » 

Adult Education and Voluntary Organizations — Dell 
Wells described the Economic Education Roundation for 
Clergy. . . . Harrison Johnson discussed TRW's employee 
eduction program . . . William O'Neill of the Aetna Life 
and Casualty Company showed segments- of the National 
EconomyX^uiz that was prepiared for national television. 



/ 



Politics and Citizenship 

Civic education is ''everything thatis good — e Very thing 
that helps to make people generally better human beings — 
that helps to make people more cooperative, more friendly, 
honest, fair, decent, and so on," So said Robert Horwitz of 
the Department of Political Science, Kenyon College, in his 
address to the special activity^group on education and poli- 
tics. One of the most important components of civic educa- 
tion — tjie political — is not easily found in books and other 
curriculuixi materials, and tends to be ignored, or^at best, 
siiperficially treated, Horwitz said.. , * 

To understand political systems , said Horwitz, we need to 
use the v/6rd regime, to understand its meaning, and to b^ 
awareiohhose fetors that contribute to a change in regimes. 
What kind of regime do we have here ffil}ie United States? 
Horwitz claimed that a careful review of the Declaration of 
Independence, which lays down'the fundamental principals 
of the American regime, along with an examination of the 
writings of John Locke, a British philosopher who liyed in 
the 17th century , reveals that ' 'All qf us here today are to a 
greatextent,the very creation of John Locke. . .WeliVeina 
portiortof the world that was created by John Locke arid his 
friends — a certfkln^school ot political^philosophers." 
Throu^ his writings, Locke fexerted considerable influence 
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on seven areas essential to the maintenance of a regime: (1) 
religion;(2) family/home, (3) property/acquisilibri, (4) justice 
(5) rights/duties, (6) philosophy, and (7) government. 



Locke'sf civil soQiety / 

Locke examined the .creation-of a civi'c sopiety from the 
viewpoint of Hobbes^ who stated that early man lived in a 
"state of nature — a hostile, brutish, antisocial, and neces- 
sarily short-lived being." This early man, said Locke, was 
/'free and equal" tado as he F)ease(*f with no understood 
limits on acquisition of property and rightjp; Locke's civil 
society is based on an understanding ofm^fl's "state of 
nature" and the development of an encompassing structure 
that would provide fot the "preservation of property, which 
includes one's live, one's liberty, and all the material goods 
that make life more certain,^ more e ndurable, and more 
pl e as ant . " Horwitz pointed out that this view is a highly 
'individualistic understanding of man that denies our clasic 
understanding that men are social beings , and that denies the 
Biblical understanding of man as well. - ' ^ 
" To illustrate differences in regimes, Horwitz used seven 
areas fo draw a parallel between Mao's Chinese communist 
regime' and the present Amejican regime, Mao's regime, he 
said, was based on^the writings of Karl Marx,, and put into 
place by radically changing the Chinese peoel^sjxoncepts of 
religion, involving a conversion to atheisiftrby replacing the 
bourgeois family and home with communes; by teaching fhe 
people not to want property in the same way as their pfecle- 
cessors; by establishing^ new understandmg^^heir rela- 
tionship, t^ the state,^from dialectit materialism to 
economic ^determinism; by providing the people^iiitli-nev^L 
understandings of philosophy, r^lityL.and .thought, and by 
changing the, actual relationship oTpeople to their govern- 
ment. "Thirty-forty-Fifty years from now;"- said Horwitz, 
"there' wiil be np^ Chinese left who remember' pre-^Mao 
China. . ^.the M^o regime will be fully established as a 
normal and entirely natural systenvi" 



Frartfclin, Madison, Hamilto ji, etc : — were all influenced 
greatly by Locke's writings, Horwitz not^d that Lopke's 
early anonymous writingson toje rance helpedbring relig ous 
intoleranfce to an end. Locke's extension of Hobbes stated 
of-nature man is reflected in the U.$. Constitution, which 
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gives citizens equal rights to protect their lives and property. 
• In Locke's view^ Horwitz added, "The state of nature is a * 
simply miserable state, one within which human beings are 
going to livp in penufy, in desperate poverty, with existence 
sparse and uncertain, and all of this because there is no way 
to protect and increase property."- 

Locke's view of justice, a pivotal concern for any regime, 
is that it is hinged on "comfortable, comniodius self- 
pfeservation;" this is in contrast to the views of Aristotle 
and Plato^^^to whom justice was the ''fullest possible de- 
velopmenf of human virtue for itis 6wn sake" and the Chris- 
tian view of justice, as the cfeation of order on Earth in 
preparation for the life beyond.* 

"Political education," said Horwit? in a closing state- 
ment, must encompass "an understanding of the nature of 
political alternatives. Each of us must unders'taiid the major 
alternative regime possibilities that exist in a contemporary 
world. I think that the United States rests largely on the 
Lockean principle. The Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and other communist countries rest on Markian principles. 
The Lockean principles, I think, are sounder. They make for 
better civilization and a higher political ordef ,'yet they may 
have their limitations. We must transmit our understanding 
of regimes, and of Lockean principles, to our students." 

What have we omitted? 

The lost notion of partisanship ^should be introduced into 
civic education today, said William Schneider, professor of 
'government at Harvard University. In contempjorary poli- 
tics, substantive (Consensus (agreement on issues) is often 
confused with procedural consensus (agreement on proce- 
dures), he explained. "We know that democracy requires 
procedural consensus.^ So Iqng as everybody accents the 
procedures, we are going to tolerate a great many differ- 
ences. Substantive consensus is a fiction — a fiction in 
American History and a fiction in contemporary life. Present 
day civic eduqatioii, programs deny the reality of political 
conflict between j^arties, and attempt to argue'for some sort 
of substantive consensus." * 

•Schneider said" that he would try to restonflthe dignity of 
partisanship in a democracy because politieal parties and 
their differences (conflicts) are essential to the fiinctionihg of 
democracy. ThomasJefferson once said, "If I could not get 
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into heaven unless with apolitical party yl would not choose 
to go there ,** and thus set the stage for the rejection to strong 
partisanship and conflict that has dominated American life 
for theiast200 year's. Although political parties are found in 
all democracies in the world, and'therefore must have' some 
essential function, they are -virtually.ngnored in civic cur- 
riculums, claimed Schneider. IifXmerican politics today, 
^differences between political parties ar^ obscured through 
cpalition approaches to substantive consensus. 

Communist education systems provide a much stronger 
basis for citizenship than democratic systems, Schneider 
sard, because citizenship in a comnftunist country is viewed 
as inseparable from the notion of partisanship — **tp be a 
good citizen is to be a good coijimunist,^and since the com- 
munist party dopiinates society, to beagoodcitfzen is to be a- 
good partisan. In the United States, the two-party system 
involves (1) differing oir alternative views on what is good for 
the public , arid (2) competition for public support in which a 
particular view of what is good for the public is expounded in 
a manner in which the entire system is represented.^ ^ 

The building of a party majority in American politics, 
ttten, rests on a delicate b^ance, in which the party platform^ 
must reflect the concems^pf party members, but must be 
broad^enough to gamer the Support of the general public. 
AttempHjto achifye this balance hove led to the erosion of 
the acceptability^ taking sides*' — a critical component of 
' democratic theory. Coalitiort-building, stated Schneider, 
which "involves only noncontroversial, nondivisive issues 
that will dgpeal'^^o the broadest^ range of voters without 
necessarily driving aw^ay any'^supporters" has been a domP 
nant mode of party competition in^this country, at least 
during this century. Theend result of this is voterapathy, the 
feeling that the vetter has, no viable choice between parties, 
candidates, or views.» - ' . - » 

Usable alternatives 

Schneider remarked that today fceople are voting for or 
against the performance of a current regime because they 
have^ot^been presented with.^usable alternatives" by the* 
opposition., ''*Today," he! said, /-the men- who' are .being 
elected in our system are the consensual pqliticians." Tlje 
^current political system revgrds coalition strategies, but 
" fails to recognize that ppposite, alternate, w5aW^ choices are 
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necessary to the openation of a democracy. 

Voters faced witii the frustration of "no choice" react in 
several way^. In th^l960's, the reaction took the form of 

^ protest to ^' the failure of the parties. . to take sides." 
Alienation, which is occurring in the.l970's, is a belief that 

■ both party 'alternatives are inadequate, and that neither ex- 
presses the view of the electorate, and that neither party c^n 
provide effective government. "Protesters know what they 
want," Schneider explained, "and alienated voters know 
what they don't w^t." A third reactfen to no-ehoice politics 
that has not occurred in the United States is extremism, and ^ 
is best illustrated by the-rtse of the Hitler regime in Germany. 
At first. Hitler was regarded as a crartk, but got some initial 

* support because of his anti-SfemitisMTBut when Germany's 
' political system came to the point where citizens viewed it as 

no longer effective, these frustrated ciiizenS; opted for 
Hitler's extreme alternatives. 

Schneider concluded that, in order to avoid extremist 
reactions to the Amerkan political system, the /U.S. Gov- 
ernment must pfoduce\more substantive results,' and the 
two-party system must provide usable alternative^, based on 
4he reality of ccm^ictf in ordef to give voters -^clear and 

* reasonable choio^ 



Lav^ arid Civic Education • 

Few areas of qur daily lives are untouched .b'^^ law. HoW 
can we do a^better job not^Only in helping youhjg people 
understand legSl concepts arid procedures, but encouraging 
the^h to be activl paiiicipants in the system? Tfiis was the 
njrajor focus of ihf discussions in the, sessions on l^Vv-relateld ' 
education. * * , 

^ Role of law ' \ 

Joel Henmng, director of. the Division of Professional 
•Education of ther^ American Bar Association, set^the theime 
' for the sessions saying that lawAlated ecjucatibn should 
be rational, sceptical, gpd aggressi^.' While civic education 
^'.^thyC past ha$ to,a Jarge extent been similar to doxology „ he 
saidi^jt should\b^fe '*a matter of intellectual inquiry, ^and;^e, 
K perceives law-li^elated civic education as bein^ ^rimalfily 
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process-oriented. , r . o rr C 

Charies Quigley, executive director of the Calitomia 
project, "LaN^'in a Free Society," invblved the participants- 
in a role-playing activity that he uses in the schools to teach 
an understanding of judicial processes and al^o to improve 
students' participatory skills. . • ' 

- The setting was a Senate hearing on an environmental 
issue in a Western State . After Quigley presented the fects . 
about the issu^ and the participants decided what groups ^ 
would have special interests in the matter, each taWe was , 
assigned the task of representing a particular interest group, . 
ie power company, local developers , *Navaha Indians , 
Hopi Indians, environmentalists, consumers, and deciding 
what Arguments they would present. Afterwards a modc^ 
hearin'g'^was held, with representatives from each interest 
group hiaking their presentations and answenng^estwns . 
from the hearing' body.. . .• . \ -^ a 

During the discussion that followed, Quigley ex|)lained 
that a Senate hearing was chosen deliberately instead of a 
court trial. Not only does it expand the. concept of law- 
related education, since many people, adults and youth 
alike , limit their thinking about the law to courtrooms ,_it also 

■ shows students that they can' express their vie>is and par- 
. ticipate in government easily by personally testifying in city , 

■ county, or State committee hearings without the necessity ot 
hiring counsel to represent tljem: 

Ahearinglike this also* emphasizes the various roles peo- 
' pie play in society, Quigley a~dded, roles that depend pnmar- 
^ ily upon interests and choices, nql necessahly nght versus ^ 

' wrong. ■ X 

* 

Emphasize participation ' 

' ' Prof Alan Wpstin from Columbia University noted that 
, legal question also involve moral and ethical questions. He 
said one of the problems in curriculum development has 
' been a failure to choose proper subjects that are relevant to 
* students. "We must §eek mo^e active modes of education. 
' Find places where you emphasize the history of partioipa- 
■ tion " he said. "Most American history is abom groups, 
struggling to get into the participatory process This should ^ 
be a central theme - the stud^ of groups struggling to get in, 
why, and why they were resisted." He ated stressed the_^ 
' ' importance 'of letting student's participate in their Jschools, 

: ' ' ^ 'I • • . - • 
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**not just in chDosinglhe colors for the school dince, but in 
...decisions that really matter. 

''Participation," Westin said, Vis the.heart o'fithe Ameri- 
can political system, and the Wifying thfead. We need to 
find a single vision, .instead of l^v^ng it fragmented through 
other areas — geography, history, social studies, etc.'\ 

Constitutiona|,£ights Foundation 

Todd Clark discussed fhe Constitutional Rights Founda- 
tion, an organization established in Los Angeles nearly 14 
-years-ago by ^ group of people who were concerned* about 
the way the Bill of Rights was being taught in the schools. 
Financed largely by members of the cojnmunity, it receives 
about $170,000 a yea? from direct cofttributions'. 

''Programs like this," Clark said, "indicat^ the kind of 
commitment you getJ&loni people who have a stlike and know 
they have a stake in citizenship education." j 

The Foundation's programs .operate qn the basjc 
philosophical premisp that it is extremely important, if 
young people are^ going to understand hoW their com- 
munities work and ho.w values can bis applied to co;nmunity 
life, that tKey have an oj)portunity to go out into the com- 
munity beyond the classroom and get involved^ThCigounda- 
tion works with community people to give "reality testing" 
tp» students, and some 600 attorneys from the Young 
Lawyecs' Associatior^re aVailaWfeito the students either in 
the classroom or ox/d "hot line" basis. / \ 

The I^oundation al^bnjakes. various materials available to 
teachers, -including a quarterly ne\Vsletter formeriy entitled 
Bill of Rights 2indnov/'^3ilcd6iU of Rights in Aktion. Among 
the best-known of theJr role-playing simulations are "Police 
Patror and "Jury Gdme." * . 

"Teachers love mcfck trials,"^ Clark' said ,^^'but the jury 
selection process ha^ not been covered well in the past.- 
Usually a teacher preparing for a moclc trial says 'You be the 
judge, you be the pjrosecptor, you be the plain^ff, you be the 
defendant — and ev^body else is the jury ;V 

Not oply do high school students participate' in the project 
•both inside and outiide the classroom, they also teach 
other studenls, in jun|pr.high schools that participate in the 
program. / ] , / ^'l 

■ - Another major activity of the Constitutiona^RightsFoun^ 
dation is a semester-long program about lawjwhich culrpi^ 




nates in the spring with Law Day, a full day of activities tKat 
include panels, simulations and an opportunity for students 
to talk informally with professionals in the l^'gal systenl.-Last 
year the participants in the Robert Kennedy assalsinat;on 
re-investigation made presentations on Law Day. 

"Teachers must Have access to a gre'at deal of informa- 
tion,'* Mary Conway Kohler saidy^'and if they don't have it, 
they must know where to find it. ' . •: _ . 

Kohler is "Director of the National Commission on Re-. 
SQurces for Youth, Inos — . i ■ j 

"We had breaks -when we 'were young that these kids 
arenH getting ^ they/re isolated," she said. Recognizing 
this the National Commission on Resources fdrToilth de- 
cided to establish models— Tor find them behind the closed 
doors of teachers" — where" kjds could participate in the 
community, where th^y could receive credit and where th.ey 
could have "quality'* participation. "The work must be 
hesponsible and' challenging, it must affect others, and it 
must meet a genuine need — too many jobs in volunteer 
groups are 'made' work." #■ 

Youth Tutoring Youth is one of the Commissjop's most 
successful programs; Kohler said she lost count when it 
became operative in '500 cities. Qther projects revolve 
^rounci'"c6mmumty servicfe, social action prpjects-and m- 
temships for students. > * j, 

Kohler said the biggest barriers to projects of this nature 
are principals and.teachers. "Principals are afraid torockthe 
boat, the teachers are tired and overwork^}. As 'a group, 

they're scared," ■ . u u 

Kohler voiced a conviction that was emphasized through- 
out the sessions: ^udents must have a role in the decision- 
making process; and, she added, they must have ,time for 
critical reflection, to relate what they have experienced with- 
what they are studying. . ' . 

ACLU and citizenship education 

^ Aryeh fNeierdiscussed various projects of the American 
Civil Liberties .JJnion as-^hey pertain to citizenship educa- 
tion.-"We thinkof ourselves as an organization th^t.acts on 
public problems . Our role is not so much to educate as it is to 
advance' certain- points of view, to advance individual 
rights!" But,'he said, since the Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion 'itcision, the role of the ACLU has phanged. Fewer 
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people fear the law now, and more perceive it as a way to 
redress wrongsc * _ ' 

**With the revolution in perception of the lajv, people have 
begun to use it, and to learn more about it in order to use it.'' 
As^a result, the ACLU is trying to distribute information to 
as many people as possible about what rights are specifically 
available to them in areas that concern them. Specific. in- 
terest groups include students, mental patients, prison'in- 
mates, armed forces personnel, and women. The ACLU has • 
published a series of 12 ''rights" books, and 18 more areip 
the planning stages. " ^ * \ 



^ GlohaLPerspectives 

Education 

**Global participation is a /act; increasing interdepen- 
dence of peoples is real," .said the national conference 
speakers in a variety of ways. Their task in this special 
activity section was to indicate ways to increase the aware- 
ness of young people and their elders of their roles in gldbal 
affairs and to help them behave in Ways that will be condu- 
cive to the welfare, not merely of thrown country, but of 
their common species. . , • - ' . 

Anexercisedn "persona! archeology" convinced the par- 
.ticipants that a high degree of international cooperation was 
evident in their clothes, their personal effects., and in the 
fodd^hey had consumed in the past 24 hoijrs. The Swiss 
watcW Ihe keys^o a Toyota, the diamond in an engagement* 
ring, the ^hirt from Hong Kong, and the half-cup of coffee , 
getting cold on the conference table^were clues to their 
nonizonscious participation in foreign economies and rela- 
tionship to thC: ppople whose work make up those 
economies. ^ - ^ 

John Richar(^son, Jr:, Assistant U.S. Secretary of State 
and head of the Bureau of Cukural and Educational Affairs 
in the State Etepartnient, warned that citizenship education 
'could not be confined to learning about and participating in 
'our own nationaUinstitiitions. 



^^We hang together'' 

''Franklin's statement on signing the Declaration oMnde- 
pendence, 'We sh^l all hang together, or we shall, surely 
hang separately, '.i? as apt' to world society today," Richard- 
son said, "^as it waslotthe American colonies in 1776. 

"What is called for in today's world is lesso)>vious than in 
Franklin's. There is no enemy army to defeat.' Dfestruction 
may come from war between other countries, from famine, 
from a disregard pf the environment. The e^iemies^of our 
time are bairiers of the human mind and spirit to bargaining . 
and negotiation, and failures of perspective, rationality and 
conviction. 

"Our experience has been domestic^jndJ^folated. Oiir 
relatively parochial history and disproportionate pov^r has 
made jt hard for us to relate to others. We are frequently 
unable to appreciate the most cherished commitments of ' 
other people; and we cannot appreciate freedom if we do not 
understand it in the content of other countries." - 

A needfto negotiate ' 

• Richardson termed as new in the perspective of world 
politics the need to develop a capacity to negotiate, bargain 
«nd persuade, to aVoid having to dictate that whic^i is no 
longer feasible. The leac^ers^of-this country and its citizens 
must learn to stop, listen, and heedjn order to achieve^our 
own purposes. We must quit thinking of those outside West- 
ern Europe as objects to be manipulated. 

The "pictures irf people's heads", he ?aid, impinge on 
. diplomatic relationships with other countrfes. Correcting 
these pictures can (^reate^a more favorable climate in which 
' the dipldmats of this country and Othets can work. 

' He referred to thfe recent Law of the Seas Conference, 
noting thai the necessary! degree of compromise has not yet 
be.en acquired. In tfiis area, institutional arrangement is ab- 
soiutely.required if we, as humVn beings, are to survive. 

Richardson caulioned educators on overemptiasizing 
pride in Nation: '*No amount of jiational pride will-assure, 
our ability to creat^ world peace or to compete m the world^ 
pdlitical process."^ • * 

He' was enco\iraged by what he termed a relatively new 
transnational concfensus; 

[0 Govemments*ought to promote the general welfere. 

• Starvation is^tinacceptable. 
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• Torture is^unacceptable-. . 

• ^^uclear and biological weapoftg are unacceptable. 

• Diversity within limits ought lo be tdlerated. 

• There are economic trade-eft's in ^^fik)pment; j 

• There are limits to grawth. 

• • Certain, principles of behavior are acceptable. . 

• A variety of. technologies are workable anywhere. 

• Space trips have inspired^ a new planetary conscious- 
ness, introduced new modes of communication so that much 
more can be sfiTared, and awakendd interests that transcend 
national pi;^ocoupations. ^ . V ^ 
' A global dimension*in the elem^entaryand secondary cur- 
riculum is fundamental to t*f^ State Department's ability to 
perK)rm constructively, Richardson declared. A trarfs- 
national, international perspective must reflect reality and 
avoid the hypernationalism that impairs our strength to deal 
construjcilively with other nations. v ** ' ] / 

*-Tfrete is a need for content," he concluded, **with 
philosophical dimension that encourages sensitive and em- 
pathetic, response to human difference." \ * 

^ ^ ' ^ ' r ^ ' : • 

Defining foreign pdlicy ^ ; . 

Dvely disagreement broke out during the second meeting 
of the global perspective "^task force K>n the definition of 
foreign polity. ForeignJgpUcy formation, smd one partrCT=^ 
pan^, is a fu^nction of the officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Foreign involvement and foreign jjel^tiori^are thg 
province of citizens within the framework<of foreign policy. 

Richardson. entered the 'discussion to^poiht c^ut that the 
State Department tries to perceive and encqurage interna- 
tional involvement thaj^\yill enhance its polipies. 

Further argunient ovef sjpiantics was respjved' with, the 
agreement that tMe- average citizen abroad fof- busmess^or 
pleasure d^es not represent, but is a 'rep'resepative of his 
country. ^ I ^ 

Several mepibers of the group declareci that^hey had their 
pwn foreign policies about which they did .not consult t}ie 
State Department, ^'i-lower -my thermosta^ ^o reduce the 
o need" to import oil."' ''I will not spend jny few Amepcan. 
dollars traveling in a country that jails hewsparier editors and 
reportefs." don't use aerosol 'cans," ' ^ 
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.Multielhnic Educatioji 

In opening remarks to the* audience attending the' session 
on multiethnic education, Dr. Francis X. Femminella, as- 
ociate professor of sociology and education with the De- 
artment of Education Policies, Programs, and Institutions 
in Albany, N.Y., distinguished between an immigrant group 
and an ftnmigr.ant community, and an ethnic group and eth- 
nic community. ' Jr , ' 

He said that essentially an ethnic group is people Who have 
the same ethnicity which he explained as a 'senfe of personal 
identity that includes shared psychological, social,.and cul- 
tural qualities -giving us a sense of peot)lehood which also 
includes tjie ideology of a "common ancestry." ' ^ ^ 

He added that there is a historical notion invorved in 
defining"'immigfafit community; As peo'ple immigrate to 
America^they rtfove together and establisTfinstitutions for 
•themselves'^^hat provide for their needs and particular de- 
tires, such a Arship, foods, >d help in breaching language 

barriaig. /' . . 

^ I^ffieryWords, he said, they decide to become an immi- 
gra^^dramunity that is* very visible and defined. - , 
. -^S) members of th^ immigrant community move away 
|"rom the identified community, Dr. -pemmineHa explained,' 
they retain visibility in many cises and at that point they , 
• become a,nleihber of an ethnic g/oup. "They are the progeny' 
!of an immigrant grouiJ commuhity that hasvdissipated. 
' "there are those among the. ethnic group who make a 
3 conscious Wempt 'at uniting/ with other member? of. their 
ethnic group for the putpos^.of having full participation jn 
I United States society and t^afis what I aro referring to as an 
Jethnic community,',' -he stated. 



' *'Salad Bowl!' theory 

I The traditional, theory of the I'-^jelting pot" has been 
^ gradually changed to that ofa Vsalad bowl," said Dr. John 
I Tsu, direbt'6V of the Institute of Far 'Eastern Studies, Seton 
' -Hall .University, South Orange, N.J., in remarks to partici- 
|. pants in'The citizenship session dealing with' multiethnic 

•4 education. . * ^ ^ ■ , . 

'■- ' The' civil rights movement* of the 1960 s, the Amencan 
j biack's Rowing identity wjth the culture of Africa, arid the 
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movement i^panish^-speaking American's fight for teach- 
ing and learning of Chicano/Cuban, and Pu^o Rican cul- 
tures — in addition to the American Bicentennial celebra- 
tion, have led to the ^^'^udfclen emergence of the concept of 
ethnicity an4 a con^eV^nt rising expectation of ^1 ethnic * 
groups,'" Dr. Tsu stated. • ; 

He related historically that lOyearsago, "children of-most 
of the ethnic groups were good'i^itizens without creating 
•^j school or community problems." This was due to a number 
oflfactors: 

First is the strong family relations of ethnic Americans; 
secondly is the ethbic pride an individual identifies with his 
or her ethnic group; and^thirdly, is the ''concept of shame", 
that a child inherited.from his or her ethnic feroup. Dr. Tsu 
explained. * . 

According to Dr. Tsu, the 1970 census reports there are 60 
million Amerifens who identify strongly with their ethnic 
origins. • * . * ^ 

Leading these groups with 22 milliofl ftiembers -are the 
American Slacks, fotfowed by nine million Spanjsh-speaking 
Am^ricans^, six million^Jewish Americans, four million 
Italians, and followed by those of German, Polish, Asian, 
and Irish, heritage. . ' * 



Ethnic Hferitage Studies Act f 

As a resiilt of the emergence df ethnicity and the concep- 
tual change in Am'erican society, the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Act was passed by Qongress and signed into law in 
1971 providing for the development of curriculum materials^ 
dissemination ^curriculum materials, institution ^teacher 
training programs, and the promotion of cultural activities of 
ethnic groups. v « 

^ ^ Dr. Tsu believes that the Ethnic Heritage Stu-dies Act "is a 
Jandmark in American history and a new chapter in Ameri- 
can education. Now, we must take this opportunity to teach 

• our children about ethnic pride and about the culture and 
heritage of each group and it should be an essential part of a 

♦ new citizenship education." ^* 

fir. Tsu noted that^ivic education can learn from the 
growth of the najiorp^ilingual programs and their emphasis 
ori multj^Jijnic^^ He said that bilingual education 

has been ablel^eep chitdreii In school and avoid dropouts 
and social problems related to^fhat. 

•* . > 
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, He said that bilingual education is more than lapg^ge, itis 
culture and self-idenUty and he predicted that by 1990, the. 
Spanish-American will be the largest identified ethnic'group 
in the United States. ^ 
H Dr. Tsji said that the world is getting smaller and society is 
* changing and as an^nlightened citizen we need to' know 
other languages" and^ other cultures. 
) 

Italo- American study/ project 

Dr. Donald H. Bragaw, chief of the Bureau of Sfocial 
Studies Educatipn with the-New York State Department o 
Education in Albany, described an Italo-American project 
which is tied into the New York State curriculujp. ^ 
This project re^sulted from th^e Italo-American community, 
''response" that their ethnic group had been eliminated fro'm 
curricular studies. An in-depth study resulted in an in-depth 
heritage K-12 program that takes students through a se- 
quence of studies, frdm the Italian immigrant to the impact 
of his heritage on Aiperica. 

Be^nnirig in the>wer grades with studies comparing an 
American city with ^'counterpart city in Italy, the student is 
• taken through steps eventually leading in the upper grades to 
identification of leadership qualities in Italo-American mod- 
els. . . 

. project director of the Indian Educa- 

tion OTfice for the Division of Elementary and Secondary- 
Education, North Dakota State Department of Education in 
Pierre, described a Title IX grant the State received under 
the Ethnic Heritage Sjudifes Act that is beginning to increase 
awardness ^and understanding of the Indian people. 

Ms. White Eagle said that the Indian population of North 
Dakota is 42,000 or seven per cent of the total State popula- 
tion. She s^id that 15,000 Indian students are enrolled in both 
public and.nonpubJic^schools and that one out of every nine"^ 
studentsj^s^Indian. ' " * « - 

"We feel there is a need for good creditable materials in 
our schools for better acceptance and awareness of the dis- 
tinct cultural background of our Indian (students," Ms. 
White Eagle said: \ - 

The project developed not only curricular materials but . • 
alsd saw tine development and implementation of statewide * 
teacher training programs in the use ofthe materials 
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Cleveland heritage studies ^ 

Karl Bonutti, afsociate professor of economics at pieve- 
land State University, described the Cleveland Heritage 
Studies Program which helps children learn more about' 
themselves and their neighbors and promotes enfipathy 
to\5i|^rcls others. The educational materials developed for 
the elementary, junior and senior high levels use both the 
cognitive and the inquiry methods. 

He add^d that since there are 60 identified ethnic grbups in 
Greater Cleveland, it is important for school children to 
know the ''reality of Cleveland" and to eliminate miscon- 
ceptions of the cultural heritage of each. — 

Other phases of th^progranvhave seen thtrlnstitution of 
Saturday language classes for students desiring to learn 
another languaee. Currently there ^re 42 classes being held 
with 4,000 students attending. 

In the discussion that followe^t was the consensus that 
Americans have to increase their awareness and tffiderstand- 
inif of.the heritage of other American peoples and'^their 
problems in order to solve the problems of the country. 
. Participants felt that Americans should-^take prid(^ in their 
multi ethnicity*. • ' j 

Michigan ethnic heritage center . 

Dr. Otto Feinstein, chairman^of the Michigan Ethnic 
Heritage.Studies Center m Detroit said that the "test of this 
country's citizenship is that the people can remain different, 
but yet can fulfill their need and provide together as one 
country." He added, "Ethnic studies, iq my opinion, is the 
only approach to social sciences which has the central focus, 
people." ' • 

' In the portion of the program which followed, Dr., Fein- 
stein discufS^d communicatioii for ethnic continuities and 
diff^ences, ^ 

Ther? are two options in citi;zenship education: (1) Should ^ 
the government function to the will of tha people; or (2) * 
Shbul^Cttizens be trained to function to the will of the State. 

He said /The first problem in citizenship education is to 
educate those of us who work in institutions for the people 
and Ijave to be responsive to them, -in. content and nbt in 

In Jus comments. Dr. Feinstein said, .we are in ar 
periodr of m^jor cultural change. The reason thete is ^ lot of 

/ * ' • ( ' 
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confusion and absentionisn't. . . because of a very different 
view of what reality^ is and there isn't a consensus not on 
what goals ought to be, but on what is really happening. 

''I think the basic problem in this country, at this point, is 
*that people should know what.the country is: who its people 
are for starters, what are the problems of the people, not 
what are the problems within the institutions and that what 
arp the options people have! for dealing with the- problems 
they have," Dr. Feinstein stated. ^ ^ 

Influence of mass media 

He added that the most massive educational influence is 
the media. ' 'The media is one 'of the crucial elements in 
getting a momentum going in all the institutions we have." 

said, ''Once you get that feeling that there is shared 
reality in the country, then the institutions will start to ad- 
dress themselves to it, because there* are, after all, still 
human beings functioning. in all of the institutions." 

Dr. Feinstein demonstrated one form of^this medium by a 
.presentation of a 40-niinute demonstration video tape de- 
veloped .by hisiferoup which shows the new pluralism in 
America. 

He said that use of such media can readily demonstrate the 
"growing sense of identity among'fethnic groups that are now 
acting comfortably and demanding services that demand 
respect. 

Following the (ai)e, participants discussed how individu- 
als and institutions can systematically encourage National 
and local television companies to include-more multiethnic 
programming during prime-time vie;^g. . ' 

Referring to the fact that a change in broadcast policy will- 
not happen automatically^ I)r.* Feinstein said, "and again, 
that's a key problem of Citizenshipf education. You sell the^ 
American- system as taking care of all the problems of the 
people democratically, then you don't clue them in that it 
takes a lot of work i& puslj that machine." 

' Desegregation and bilingualism 

Dr. Irving M. Levine,*" director of the Institution x>n 
Pluralism and Group identity of the Amefiqa^y Jewish Com- 
mittee based m New York .Cityf noted, "We face a very 
mteresting prospect in the future that re^r^ comes tp us 
through the struggle around desegregation &nd bilingualism. 



two extremely difficult problems for the society to resolve. 

''If you take the dimensions of the problenis then you 
realize they are the tips of the iceberg on the question of 
American diversity and perhaps one of the reasons we have a 
historical situation," he said, "where one group at a time 
seems to break out of what we call the uniformity state. " He 
said as one group emerges, another ''fades." • ' 

He told the audience that there is an opportunity today to 
move towards "pluralistic education." 

"Structurally, we might be better in this country if we 
tegan to see integration as ^ qualitative function of what 
happens in the classroom, what happens in the ediftation^ 
experience, rather than in merely quantitative terms." 

Dr. Levine feels "we're not going to make it if we only see 
it in quantitative terms on a desegregation basis." ' - 

He noted there are many opportynities and hiany dangers 
in pluralistic; education. "Can we m^e all these allowances 
for al^these.groups in Ameri^^an life?" Levine asked. 
^ '.'The time has probably come where more and more 
groups are going to say, and correctly to educators, there is a 
piece of our value system that we want protected, a piece of 
pur history we want noted, there is a sensitivity to who we 
are that we want to service, we think that's a service of 
education." * \ 

Ethnjc succession \ ' ^ . , 

He said .that "generationally" what is taking place inlhe 
urban centers js "ethnic succession" whfere the sons and 
dau^ters, gr^dsons and granddaughters of recent immi- 
grants are the educators and nin the con tent,of urban educa- 
tion. ... 

* Bdng a^qn or 'daughter of recent immigrants ^oes jioj 
automatically.me^ those people are particularly sensitive to 
their ethnic group. Dr. Levine^^stated. . . . , 

He said we have Still not Idoked closely at the identity, 
identification patterns of teadigrs and administrators. 

" We^lo'^nat know how to ^Dtinect yet with the realities of 
home life 'styje, street life style, and ethnic life style. We do, 
not know how to do it yet. And, we don^t even know how-to 
do it yet with representatives of the very ethnic groups that 
are having the greatest problems. This is a long term educa- 
^tional problem, V Dr. Levine stated. 

Dr.. Levine also talked about ndn-form^l networks. 




le said, **One other very big problem in American * 
iucation. . as well as in social work and sociology . . .is a 
iapacity to identify the non-formal networks that take place 
in every community/' ^ 

Y* We are not aware of an immense amount of activity that 
is g^ng on , on the non-formal level in all communities relat- 
ing tb^femilies, neighbors, and ethnicity," he said, **and, it is 
througfi'-Bemc^ these' non-formal and informal networks 
that some of the^swers to our educational problems lie.'^ • 
\ - » ' 

Ethics Education' 

. \ >^ 

A definition of terms M^s one of the first tasks presented to 
the group on ethics educWn. Russell Hill felt that^thics' 
education encompassed m^hy^ifferent slogans, such as., 
values education,, moral develobment, moral citizenship 
education, pro-social education, I responsibility education, 
and character education. To giv^articipants a better iindery 
standing of the approach beingwen. Hill gavethe following 
definition: '^Ethics (education instructs studtots in know- 
ledge, skills, and dispositions that enable them to realize 
ethical principles generally accepted in American society 
which are derived from Our social, religiou^, and democratic JL 
tradition. These.ethiCal principles include: Valuing self, car- - 
4ng for others, truth, rationality, justice,, equality, and lib- - . 
erty.." ' - ^ _ . ^ 

Hill went on ' to justify the need for ethics education by , 
sayfng thaCl6 percent of all goal statements from^ State ' 
'departments of education, are directed' towards ethics. A 
specific^example' shown to the group was taken from the. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress Citizenship 
Assessment of 1974-75. One of these* objectives reads as 
follows: . ^> ♦ * . \ ' 

Show Concern for the Well Being ahd Dijnity of Others 

A, Treat others with respect. • 

B. Consider the consequences fpr others of their actions. 
*C, Guard safety and health o( others. 

D. Offer to' help to others in need. 

E. , Support equal opportunity in ecfucation, housing, em- 

ployment .and recreation. * ' \ * ' 

F. Are Ibyal to countfy, to friends and to other groups 
whos,e values they sbare.' . • . ^ 
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G. Ethical and.depelidable in work, school and social 
situations." ' 
- Statements of principles related to ethicsyeducation and 
moral education are in oiirla^Vs, in our goal statements, and' 

♦ in the language, used in assessment circles, according to Hill, \ 
who then asked, *'what should we do abou^ it?' ' He fel; that V 
-schools have generally vvithdrawn from ^le active teaching 

^ of ethics in at least any fonrial or specific manner while, on 
* the other hand,' the pubHc has indicated throu^ oj^inion 
trolls and other sources that the'y have a new interest in the 
teaching of ethics education- While^these two forces are at' 
work, thefe is new theory and research leading to the, de- 
velopment of new progfani5 that need to be reconsidered. 
Exposure for these new ideas and programs were one of the 
reasons why the ethics education special interest session 
was placed on the agen^^for this national conference. 

Hill went on to point out that there were seven schools of ^ ^ 
ethical education. He felt that many of the following view- 
points have much to 0% and could be profitably syn- 
thesized: . 

(A) Value education —finding values central to personal 
behavior; 

(B) Developmental education — hypothesizing stages of 
development through >vhicb the individual must ^ow; 

(C) Decision theory emphasizing rules of decision for 
the application of moral Principles; 

(D) Religious education --- calling for the acceptance of 
revealed truths; 

(E) Prosocial research>- i^pntifying specifi^behaviors as 
socially positive or negative; * ^ 

♦ _ (Fj?^ Psychoanalytic thought — emphasizing the uncon- - 

SQious acquilition of st^daTd peYCep.tions in early jife. * , 
Rounding Out this suSSest^d construct for ethical educa- 

tign, Hill suggested six mie% of teaching ethic education to 

be considered by participai^ts as^they listened to the pro; 

grams to be presented. These techniques include: (1) direct ' 

teaching of content, rules and values; (2) mofleling and in- 
. .ducing behavior througli^personal interaction; (3) developing 
^- . a socialclimate whi&h tiiodels and e nforces desirable,- values 
^ and behaviors; (4) socialization through participants in a 

positive role— perhaps usirighelping behavior; (5)confront- 
*• ^ng the irtclividual in group situations that require ethical 
' judgments; (6) uiljiziirg me^ia to deliver ethical messages 

through modeling and fole taking. ^ 
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Sbminary of the sessions 

Russell Hillefelt that the descriptionspfthe programs given 
in the four sessions displayed a great richness of theory anci* 
that real research is possible in the area pf ethics education. 
He felt that continued agreement or a jpublifc policy state- 
ment is needed so that the schoojs can con^jnue to select and 
choose programs which will lead to real ethics education 
offings for students. He also felt that more money is 
needed to m^e sure that the best programs are developed. 
He felt that money cannot be offered oh a shoitrtermiasis 
but that a long-range continuing effort is needed. His final 
ppint >vas that time was the most important element. Too 
many people are looking for quick solutions and af^ willing 
to-implement poorly developed programsJJ^*felt that there 
are interesting programs on the horizon, that possibilities 
exist but that the programs are for the most part not ready 
and that additional money, time and research are needed to 
'''Create the kmds of ethics education programs that the 
schools will find the most beneficial. , < , 

Family-Related Education 

Effective citizenship education depends on the success of 
the efforts of one generation to socialize another. Histori-, 
cally, this process has been vested in th^ family. At the 
natignal citizenship conference it was bdlh implied and 
stated that the ability of the family to perform this importatnt ^ 
role was ebbing. : ^ 

Even before 25 participants ifTa special ^activity group' 
began discussing ;* Family Related Education," they had 
already heard Michael Scriven describie what^he termed the 
''witherfng away of the family:'' 

• Possibly-more than 50 percent of coi|femporary ma^f' 
riages will end ip divorce. 

• Possibly twice as many aduljts will remain unmarried in 
the year 2000 as now. 

• Possibly 10 times as many homosexuals will be married 
in the year 2000 as now. 

• Possibly .twice a§ many illegftimate children ^vill be 
bom in the yeaf 2000 as now.. i 

\ The implication for citizenship education, according tQ. 
Scriven, is that ''tfi'e family cannot possibly do it;^ven 
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though [it Ts] ,comF|etent,it is not always preaent." 
' Partnership betweenramilies ^ 

James Gabarino, of Boys Tbv^ in Omahaf Neb,,,jthe first 
speakerin the specjal acti\uties group, called for a partner- 
ship between families andl(slfehools in achieving, the goals of 
socialization. ^ ^ 

**WheiKthings are tou^ for families, th^^re tough for- 
school and commupity,'^ he^ said. f , 

Gabarino suggesjfed that the goals of socialization includ^ 
training to become competent iaand commfti^d to the roles 
^f citizen, worker, and procreator. The evidence,' he said, 
, suggests that th^re is cause for concern in ail three facets of 
adulthood. — in alt three roles. 

Family, schooUv^and community function together in the 
socialization process* Citing the interpen^ence of schools 
and families, Gab^rinO)Stated, -**they sink or swim to- 
gether." 

A14 issues of social policry affecting children, theVeforeV 
Gabarino said, should addressed jointly to schools and' 
famili^. Each must^ssume active responsibility and advo- 
cacy for the other in the formal and informal institutional life 

. of the community^ ^ - ^ 

GabarJno* proposed that the authority for sQcialization — 
and citizenship education — be lodged in/*human develop- 
ment boards" which wopld be fesponsible for directing the 
policies and practices^of schools to ensiire that they support 
aiid augment families. . . » 

^ Schools 'would be^ called upon^to restrict activities like 
relying on costly learmng centers whilel at the same time 

"expanding ptheVs sucTi as emphasizing-lself-esteem and 
character leaiTiing. . 

> • * * • - / \ 

Human dev^pment boards i 

Gabarino pl^|ra schools |inder the diisection of ''human 
.development- boards," to consolidate hiiman services and 
replace other specialized groups suc^i as boards of educa^ 
tion. The human development board would then direct "so- 
cial intervention in the life of families" with schools as the 
.primary and immediate contact with families. 

HumaJfdevelopment boards would ,helprto recognize and 
articutat^he mission of schools and fanjilies and then direct 
the goal of schools into alternative policiesand sftuttures. A 
more general and uniform accomplishment of the goals of 
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socialization would ensue. 

The practical consequences of this partner^ip^ stated 
Gabarino, becomes evident. Community-wide expectations 
and demands, coupled with adequate social and economic 
support for families should be linked with a complimentary 
" set of expectations for schools. Human development boards 
' would then be the vehide for the process. 

Gabarino took his^ propose a step further: schools can , 
become ^'family development centers.'* In this role schools 
would restructure their programs to promote enduring ' 
^ teacher-family contacts. He added, "A new role for the 
* teacher' would Emerge ^ monitor and facilitator of general 
>. growth and development rather than cognitive specialist." 
This proposal would require that a pnmary goal of schools 
would aim at controlling peer groups. ''Families cannot do ' 
J- this alone' — it requires institutional action and schools are 
the appropriate institutiohs," concluded Gabarino. 

Encourage family support ^ 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson, speaking later in a general se?^ 
siori,'reiterat;^^This theme as he rejpeated his message push- 
ing^for excelleiice in education..The role of the family is^ery 
clear, accordwig' to Jackson, in that' family support for . 
schools must bo^hcouraged. 

Gabarino replie'9 that there isa tremendous need to altow • 
families to opbrate. "The'diffioilty,", he ^aid, "is the abr 
sence of criticalmembers of theiamily and families living on^ 
arnarginahincor 

"Wq must resltore a long-ierm enduring interest in the 
welfare Of the'family — to establish the prpper relationship 
'before the problem arises. < , 
\ "For example, employers could hdp with work schedules 
so that the number otVlatch-ke^ children' those who cpme 
• . home where no one js responsible for them — would be 
reduced. This, however, requires a, community-wide con- 
sensus and fs an example l3f the need to join funQjions." 

'pr. Dorothy .Rifth,\ pre^sident of the Home and School 
Institute*, Trinity College, Washington, D.C.,. focused her 
remarks on "Home: The Learning Place.'*' ^ ' 

"Nbt even the beSt school can q!r shpuld be expected to do 
the job alone,"" Rich said. "We want to tap the educational 
goldmine outside the school walls and build a hJ^e-schopl- 
community partnershij)/' thus gharing educational respon- 
sibility. ' ^ ^ ' * 9, 

. . * . 74 ^ - 
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Training parents . ^ 

. RicK described some of the Institute's programs. Thpjg£egst 
stitutQ trains parents to become active participants in stu- 
dent learning and trains teachers to work with par^^nis and 
community. ProVams include '^success for children" 
courses and publications for parents, ^as well as inservice, 
college courses and workshops for educators. 

Lab sessions would bring all groups together in actual 
working situations where the empliasis for parents in "home 
teaching focuses on thftiking, reading, writing, math, and 
science. These meetings have produced suggestions for the 
following home-learning activities: 

. • Give your child his own calendar to be filled .in with 
birthdates, reminders, messages. ^ 

• Select a simple recipe (for canned soup, Jello , pudding), 
and supervise the following of step-by-step directions.* 

• Conduct simple science exp:, watching idt melt, water * 
boil, and the bathroom, steam up. . 

• Cut oat and r^^ange cj^toon strips 'to teac^i writing. 
^ Post a world map next to the TV set for easy reference. 

• Use the bathroom scales to weigh various objects. 

• ^ Make an educational adventure out ot a trip to the 
r . grocer^ Store by letting the^ child pick out items on the 
. grocery list. / ^ , ^ 

The inspiratioh Tor- these activities, said Rich, is "pure 
common sense." The parent gains knowledge about and 
builds confidence inhis child — and thus draws satisfaction. 
The child learns bqth self-cor^idence and practical ability *t 
qualities that society valyes.- And the teacher enters into a 
partneiihip with the parent, thus sharing accounta^^ility. 



Part Five 



I'. 



^Future Directions 



By Logan H. Sallada 



Historically, the American socialization process- has, re- 
sulted from the interaction of clearly structured, well or- 
ganized groilps that shared a sense of mission abcnKTRe 

, future of the Nation. They also shared codes of h^iavior 
with roots in common principles expounded in the founding 
of the new Nation. America's strength was in its diWefsity. 
Communities were bound by religious beliefs, ethn|c bacic- 
grounds, and strong family relationships. 

AUof these forces, singly and in myriad combinations, had 
a pervasive and profound influence on the educaticta of 

.young citizens to handle the responsibilities of tomorrow. 
Pride of heritage, ^ vision of progress, and strong moral 
convictions provided a framework within which individuals 
could shape their own destinies jn a context of social justice 
and the^ common good. « ' . 

• With the breakdown of the old configuration pf socializing 
institutions comes the need for a reconcppt,uaJization of the 
whole socialization process. The* famtly, th"^ churcfi,. the 
neighborhood school, and Iqcal civic, and community or- 
ganisations Have creased to^ampaSt on-the civic education of 
today's citizen in ways that inspire confident action. 
have lost many, of the old cujjs to^prediotable social behavior 
without replacing thfeirn'with-viable mechanisms foi* reaction 
tojthe new environment. America is in a period of 'transition 
and rea'djustment. * 

A great lady and orator, Congresswoman. Barbara Jordan, 
eloquently articulated the dilemma of our transitional times 
in a recent speech when she said,/* We are a people in a 
quandry about the present. We area people in search of our 
ftiture. We are a people in search of a national community.. 
We are a p.0ople tryingjiot ooly to solve the problems of the 
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present: Unemployment, inflation . . . but we are attempting 
on a larger scale to fiilfill the promise of America^ We are 
attempting to fulfill our national purpose: To c%'te and' 
sustain a society in which all of us are equal " 

Deterring factors 

Consider some of the factors that ibpede the socialization 
of responsible citizenry and the fulfillment of bur national • 
purpose: 

Mobility is one factor in the changing picture of socializing 
mfluences. The U.S. j%nsus Bureau estimates that as many 
aSjjgne-fifth of all Americans change their residence every 
yeai>This is both a high' proportion and a hijgh rate of mobil- ^ 
ity^^and it argues for son^ething to replace the sense of 
community that gave imme^iKe and identifiable purpose to 
the idea of civic responsibility in the past" Twentieth century 
Americans do not pack up ^their culture'and relo&te en 
masse. They simply move, .smgly or in smalVfamily umts. 
The old community ties are broken. There ^is no migration: 
Just movement, motion without melody. ' , ^ 

-A second factor in the changing socialization scene is the 
.mfluence of the omnipresent television -set, ^the modem ' 
American's personal sensory d«priyation kit. The trouble- 
with the medium is that it is an incomplete educator. There 
can be no personal involvement ift the m^agie ifconveys It 
deprives- the viewer of the.sterescopic sight^, fully dim^n^ 
;Sional sounds, and the taste, smell, and feel of the action. 

A third element in the new picture is the process of deper- - 
sonalization that occurs to, all ^of us when institutions no ■ 
longer serve but feed upon .men' and women. Ralph-Waldo 
Emerson once wrote that ''an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man." Today] s institution, whether- 
omic, governmental, educational, or social, is more 
likely to be-a lengthened shadow of itself which consumes 
"human beings for its.pwn growth, •! 

A great dfeal of activity is now taking place in th&formerly 
sacrosanct field of research on the human^ br^' We are 
beginning to understand hoW^ very little' we really know 
about the'\yay man learns. The evidence to "date suggests that, 
human -beings are very much a product of their'surroundings. ' 
Deprived of the ordinary Sensory ciies, the individual reacts 
strangely: He or she is, literally, disoriented. • 

' A., concern of educators must be^ith tht'new political 
environment of today's American ifi the context of the entire 
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framework of huge /impersonal institutions of all kinds. 

A fourth factor in the changing socialization process is the 
tendency of Americans in recent decides to rely heavily on 
mechanical splilfions to all problems, from urban planning to 
agricultural harvesting, medical treatment, and collegiate 
dotting. Computers are marvelous technical inventions 
which have eased uncounted burdens of work and pain for 
man. However, in the flush of our excitement over the speed 
with which tliese machines perform so many of our tasks for 
us, we have tended to assume that computers are capable of 
reaching' decisions and be a science. But politics is still 
largely an art. We need to take a fresh look at the balance of 
the arts -and humanities in our curriculums, particularly in * 
those fields of philosophy and ethics that previously formed 
an indispensable part of the instruction of the citizen in the 
art and science of selfrule, 

A: it^tional policy ^ . 

What is our national ^public policy, .or do we have many 
State and loqal policies jn the field of civic or citizenship*, 
education? If we have a multiplicity of policies, are^they t 
qomplementary? What are the historical threads of national 
purpose evident in citizenship education? 

What is the approppiate role for the Federal Government 
in the field of citizenship education today? Should education 
for civic responsibility b^ primarily the concern of the formal ^ 
school establishment? If so, who is to determine what consti- 
tutes citizenship education and in what format it shajl be 
taught? Where is the dividing liri'e between citizenshijgedu- 
catiori and political indoctrination? 

The U.S. Office of Education's citizen education effort 
will attempt to construct ^a road map of citizen education 
activity, illustrating both the major highways of thought and 
some of the important side r.oads% The Federal Government 
will ^ibt dictate American educational policy for civic or 
citizen education. OurVole is one of leadership, taserve as a 
^catalytic ag^t for improving the ^tate of the art. ft is school 
Administrators, parents, teacher^, and community members 
who must wQjk-in cooperative, innovative ways to train each 
new generam)n to carry on i{\c tr^UidnsTand business of ' 
selfiaile. 

To date,;the rtost difficult .question we have comfe 'Aip 
against the definition of citizenship education. Although 
the entire morping of a recent coitf^ence to discuss the state 



of the art of civic education was devoted to a discussion of 
this term, and although inuch subsequent correspondence 
has continued the debate , there remains a lively diversity of 
views on just'what the terixisignifie^^ If citizenship education 
can m^an so many things to so many people, ^s there a 
common framework of ideals and principles >yithin which to 
fashion an e4ucational program that is equally acceptable 
and productive of good results in all part$ of the country? 

Citizenship is' both a general idea and a specific reality. We 
are each participants in acause larger than any one of us, and 
yet' the krhd and qu^ality of each individual's participation is 
unique. What vye seek- ia ,the mtempt to define citizenship 
education rs that bo^y bf knowledge which constitutes the 
common denominator of conscious-participatioiT: — 

Many individuals, groups' and organizations have long 
beeji at \york to improve the educational content and peda- 
gogy oFcivic instruction, and although each nnay work from a 
different perspective, it would wrong ta exclude any of 
them. Similarly, it is not expected that any new definition of 
citizen education will include every person's idea of what the 
term doesv^r should mean. - > 

Tn considering the paranieters'of citizen education,'! am 
reipinded of a passage from a book I read recently on the 
thing in space we are calling the "black hofe," a phenome- 
non formed by the collapse of.a heavy star to such a con- 
densed statue that npthing, not even light, can escape from its 
surface. Tlje ^auth^jr, a professor of mathennatics in Great 
Britain, writeis: "A^'^inderstanding of the world increases, 
ignorance also expands, for there are fresh problems which 
are expose|i to vigty by the new advances. It is as if our 
known worJd lies on the surface of a balloon, with the un- 
known just on the outside of it. As the balloon expands, sp 
{hp known jwdrld increases, but* so does the^area outside it 
with which it comes ^nto contract; our ignorance is simul- 
mneously expanded." * -> 

The reason why a ifeat circle cannot be drawn ajound the 
concept of citizen educationis the 'same as in the illustration 
of the balloon — as the knowledge bases of citizen education 
expand, as on the surface of the balloon, sb does the space 
surroundihg the baHoon, representing how much is still un- 
known^Rersonally, I find that a very exciting state of affairs. 
Life is changing,^ and education might be defined as the 
.process which enabjes man constantly to. adapt himself to an 
^er-expanding horizon. Life then* is .growth. 
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. » In fashioning national policy directions for new initiatives 
in citizen education, it i^important to understand that the 
^parent vacuum in thef current social studies lind civics ♦ 
progr^nis is linkeg to the educational dilemma we are now 
facing with I'e spect to lower ijerformarice in the basic skills of 
0 reading,^' writing, ^d mathematics. Part of the dilemma has 

* to do wi|h grade ^flation, part has to do. with inadequate 

measureifnent technique$,"aiKi part may well have to do with • 
fracturea publicitj^on this complex subject. However, in the 
mipds of most:^of us, I think there is littl^uestion that there 
has-been an overall decline in performance in those- areas 
that traditionally h^ve been conside^jsd t)asic*goals of educa- 
tiori. ./ • 

A part of the citizeaeducation padkage', thereforeymust be 
concerned, with .a niew focus on these basic skills, forwith6ut 
„them, a<|ditional components of <an expanded concept of 
civics cannot be r^ade workable. As Margaret Mead says, . 
Vlt is not only that too many Marys and Johnnys c'an't write 
— ^ they cannot read with comprehension, add or subtract or , 
|iivide with accuracy. And obviously this affects their ability 
to absorb inform^ation in any field they choose for study." 
Dr.'^e^d offers by way of explanation the opinion that 
"te^chei| -and pupils and' parents have become drppouts 
from theneaming situation.'* 

The degree of egiphasis placed upon the three R's cannot 
be (^ililed about.^We may argue about methodblogy ^ but in ^ 
terms ofbontent, |ve must all recognize that without a firm 
foundation in the Basic learning skills — .the ability to read 
with coniprehensiqn, write in a clear and simple manner, and 
. confute* accurately — the other branches of learning^^re 
suspended in thin air.. Reading, writing, and arithmetic con- 
stitu^te tlT[e trunk of the learning tree. As former Commis- 
siowr^errel H. Bell recently suggested, we mus^t now 'look 
^ ujpon citfeenship education as fhe fourth "R" of. the basic - 
^ learning' skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, and responsi-'' 
bility, for if responsibility cannot be learned, then the cause 
. of democracy is lost. ' 

Since f itizenship education-isihextricably entwined with 
* the socialization of American society, it is important that 
. : * individual .citizens from jlll sectors of American life, from 
ousmess, industry, lab6r,'thome, community organizations, 
, pucation and religion, government, andthe media, etc., all* ' 
participate ii^ the determination of what should constitutor 
, ' new civics. Obviously, there are more than just sectore- 
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that have to be considered. As'! mentioned previ^sfy, the 
only appropriate role for the Federal Government is one of 
leadership to serve as a catalytic agent or as a convenor to \ 

\ help bring repjresentatites from the various sectors together. 
So as pot to be confused witK the discipline of civics educa- 

^tion, the citizen education taskibrce uses the term **citizen 
education" for its policy, development activities. There wilf 

^ be no new Federal categorical program caHed citizen educa- 
tion. vWe also use the term citizen education to describe the 
process of involving citizens from the '^arious sectors to . 
nx^et in national, regional, State,* and local conferences to 
participate in the debate over a public policy for civic citi- 
zenship education. * 

One of ouj prime tasks is to hel^ create a new interrela- 
tionship b^weeA the people and their government — aij 
interrelation that 1^ believable to everj^ citizen. This should 
hi orte of the key nmssions of a new civiC education. This new. . 
dynamic relationship caflu)i^y1>egin to be recaptured by^the 
conscious cr^tioh 6f an iiflprme^, dedicated, and commit- 
ted citizeftFyn^uch.a citizenry cannot exist through emo- 
tion^ commitment alone, nor in ritual appeals to. flag .and 
cquntry. Su^ a new commitment calls for a new compactor 
cmc 1 covenant t)etweeirthe individuals^ and their govern- 

"meht. This civic covenant \vill draw its^'strength from an 
fcdu^ated pirolic that understands thg tardinal relationsHdp 
between rights and responsibilities switl^n the context ona 
dempcratic-repjablican foTm of>govemn|ent. 'y/ 
\i^In l^onsideririg the developntent of a\iew policy, we must 
nj|t oply think; of Americaapducation at primary, s^econdary', 
•ai|d .(^ilege levels, but also what should constitute a new 
civics education for the wholc'population. JTiat is why sec- 
tor^ suclj a%Jabor , busjness,*and the media will be important 
in, the developrtient of a new civicsteduc^ation for the- adult 
pdjiuiationr The mission of tha? Citizen Education Task 
Fdrc^ is to prx)vide leadership that will encourage citizen 
pa)rticipation in the improvement of c|y^c education* at all 
Jevels of education throUgji the pooperation of the ^ipduc^- 

. ti<^al community with re^)resentatives ^from the major sec; 
to^. of American sopiety/ , ^ • • 
Our strategy for fosteriiig a new p(]licy for citizensf\ip . 

, education, is to sponsor national conferences a's well^as work 
sh^^e^on"" particular -aspects of citizen education. As We 
continue tQ conduct the policjistudy we will'be attempting trf 
involvfe ^he widest possible participatiomof citizens through 



small work groups which are representative t)f various sec- 
tor-s. ' « 
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Measuring citizenship 't 

One important ingredient in determining the policy will be 
indentifyinjg ihdic'es that c^n be used for quantitatively and 
qualitatively measuring respon$ibler^citizenship*f 

We are cun-entl^ developing a series of indices which . 
include those citizenship education goals adopted by ^e 
^ Council of Chief State School .Officers and the National 
] - ' * Assessment of Educational Progrjess. Once these indices are 
} developed in a matrix, we plan to have them widely reviewed 
an^^onsidered in regional and State meetings and work- 
shops, as well as distributed' to academicians and key rep-- 
. . resentatives of the other sectbrs for consideration! 

We have learned in our meetings during recent -months 
that the process and content implications of a new civic . 
education incljude determining what knowledg'e bases, ex- 
periei^es,^and skills are necessary for responsible citizen- 
. ^ ship now and through the end of the century^ It appears at 

this point that what we are talking about is developing a civic 
education based on the repackaging of ^?dStnffg knowledge 
• ^ bases^One model for a new civics might bfe based on a core 
curricuhim. mmmm ' . ^ 

.Knowledge that is centralio §uch a new synergistic core 
curriculum might include the three disciplines and four con- 
centrations that were pre^sentedin ^le special activities ses- 
sions of this conference, i.e., social sciences, economics, 
ethical education, global perspective education,' and multi- . 
cultural education. - , ^ r 

There are no **quick fixes!" gr&nd solutions, formulas, or 
f ' ^ proposed la>ys for avoiding the complexities that must-be ^ 
. ^ considered in developing a. new civics. The report of this , 
conference will be very useful , but it will not be,a panacea for 
a 'new citizenship education for the schools gf America, or 
for^ivic education outside of the formal khool'setting. We 
are all citizens of this great Nation\ but in no way do those of 
us h^re represent thejjroad diversite^ views and ideas that - 
must be carefully andpatiently considered in the develop^* 
ment of a new civics program. ^ *^ 

Many problems will be involved in developing and imple- 
menting a new civic or citizenship education core cur- 
riculum. The difficulties cOmnjgnly attendant i|pon any kind 
. of educational change and ad^fence, plus some specia^Ch- 
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meal problems, will be encountered in developing a new 
civics program for the school. Curriculunts and syllabuses 
must be opened to accqmmodate new subject matter or to 
• ^ repackage existing knowledge bases in a new. way ancHsuit- 
able teaching materials must be producedrTeachersp^fust be 
— ; prepared fdr new tasks, and in this field in particular, such 
preparation will necessitate not only mastering new bodies 
' of information, synthesized in a new format, but, also adapt- 
ing teaching methods to new purposes. Any new approaches 
^ ' to civic ediipajrion, must be personally meaningful to stu- 
dents. Prefgrams mustibe designed to teach competencies^ 
. related to enduring tasks- of political life. ) . ^ 

Education aimed at developing an attachment to^civic 
principles, to^the rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
and the relevant attitudes and behavioral traits cannot be \^ 
achievALymply by transmitting information or -holding na- ^ 
tional, StaP, andjocal conferences. The traditional range of ^ 
' ^ teaching methods may consequently need to be broadened 
to include new ways "of working and ever-new teacher Vl- 
pupil, parent, and community relatiojiships once we deter-* 
mine what are the jiecessary knowledg^asesi experiences^ 
and skills for responsible citizenry. In tl^s matter, methods . • 
and approaches, the gfeneral atmosphere of the school, the 
personality of the teachers, the respective roles played by 
teachers and pUpils and similar C^ctqrs-are of paramount ' ' 
• importance. The school, in other* words, should be a place 

where the rights of all are seen to bk respected and where ^ 
' _^ch has th^ opportunity for direct experience in exercising 
/ ' rights and carrying out responsibilifiesH|r • 

If we hcfpe to teach civic literacy then We nfiusf establish 
the conditions 'Which .provide tile clirnate 'in which civic 
^ ^ respoQsibility can be learned — at hsW/the school, the 
•work place, and in the community. 

AS a first step, >ye miist restore pur belifef in ourselves. We 
are a igeftei^s people so'why1:an't we be generous and 
. understancUng with each o'ther? We need to take to heart and * 
* V to pr^ctice^the words spoken by Thomas Jeffersony .1 * 

^ '!Let us restore as sociatintercourse tha^^harmony ' 

. " . and that affection among our citizens 'without 

, * which liberty and even life hre but dreary things . ' \, - . V 
Y *»A nation .^•s.formed> and' sustained by the willingness of 
V—. each of us to sharejn-the resporisibiUty for Upholding the • \ ^ 
commaagopd. , ). * . * / . 

A society is invigorate|j when each of us is willi% to *. 
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participate ih shaping tfie future of this Nation. 

In this Bicentennial Year we must bfegin'to define the 
conimon good and begin again to shape a common future. 
Let each person do his or her part. If one citizen is unwilling 
to participate; all of us are going to §ufiFer. For the American 
idea, though it is sh^d by all of us, is realized in each of us. 

Defining Citizenship . 
Education N 

' 'We are m ov ing to w a rd s a newUbtion of what constitutes* 
an educationaLagenfcy," D^vid Mathews, former' SecVe^ary 
of Health, Education, aiJB Welfare, asserted, tenning tHe 
conference an example of the dynamic and creative role the 
Office of Education can -play, v, . * 

In^his instahce^ he said, the Office of Education is not a 
fun/er, nor an enforcer, but a catajyst, bringing the schools 
into partnership with their proper allies in the family, in the 
community and iij the business and political worlds. 

Three definitions of citizenship . , 

According to Mathew*, there are at least thrpe definitions 
-of citizenship education useful for consideration. I] 
. "First is the knowledge necessaq^^c^^ be a cijizen aiil^the 
understanding of cfr^umstances necessary tqd'eal with mod- 
em^e vents. Second is'the belief in, rather than knowledge 
about, citizenship^" He added that this was not necessarily 
the relationship of citizen tS- Government but. of citizen to 
citizen, which is grounded in the value system that sustains 
us. The Khivd definition, -according to Mathews, is the. 
individual's relationship to Government. - • 
^ Mathews said he thinks of eduQation as related<to a whole 
host of agencies in society and.that thereare signs of change 
fn the level of expectations and the way \ye View 'things. 

"The country is In a mood to move back to the basics in 
education — to the three R's and beyondt|iafsuch as disci- 
pline in the classroom." Mathews conclrfoed that we are ho 
longer comfortable to let others do for us what w^ can do fpr 
ourselves, ''We are becoming again^what'^once were: free 
and un terrified citizens.^ of tjjiis country.'^. ^ 



Improving Gitizensnip 
. Education 

Good intentions and well-designed programs may, not be 
■ enough to. produce the effects that society expects ciUzeiv 
education to achieve. Many groups contribute to the citizen 
*" education process, sometimes pursuing conflicting gojils and 
capceUng each other's efforts. The American populattiQA i§. 
diverse and accepty<fifferent conceptions of what it mea<LS to 

be a^ood-eitizeny^ 

— sThe point is , ^cording to Howard Mehhnger , director 
the'Social StudK^evelopment Center at Indiana UniverJ 
sity^ tha>the lack of knowledge may not be.the main factor; 
impedmg the performaiyie of good >fit1zen behavi^n'.' ^ 
Mehlinger .suggested that personality-, one's statu? nl the 
community, and a, variety of situation factors may be more 
potent-influences than dtizeh education. * . - 

Mehlinger identified these factors as the need to link in- 
school with out-of-school learning, the need for new concep- 
tualizations for citizen education, the nee.d to balance local 
and eosmooolitan valtfffs and perspectives , and the need to 
cope with the effects of television on citizen behavior. ; 
Need to link in-school ^nd out-of-scjiool learning. Schoojs ' 

* m^ke' important contributions fo citizen edu,cation, but-they 
have no n^c^nopoly on it. Citizea education, con^jsts of 
knowledge» skiris, and attitudes that are acquired in-scho6l , 
and our-of^school during the entire ^riod that a child is ■ 

growing up. ^ . . ' * . , ' 

The process -of growing up in the United States involves 
the gradual aCce)>tance of inQreasing n^ts Siri<^espon- 
sibilitieswResponsibility is often linked to rights; rights and, 
responsifiilities are the hallmafTs of citizenship. Schdols can 
encourage or discourage this process by the ways in which ■ 
they treat students. ... ; ■ * . 

It is useful" to think of citizen edupaUon as a type ot 
continuing education that occurs' formally and informally 
throughout life. The more that schools can link up with and 
build upon the informal in5truction;childten receive irt citi- 
zen education', the more successful they wjll become. • • 
Need'lor new conceptualizations /or citizen education. 
There h^^been little inceiiffive''American reformers to wres- 

• tie with broad conceptuaiiatiqns for citizen education. For 
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the past decade and a half, projects' and project mentality 
have been dominant. On the assumption that citizen educa- 
tion will b.e Unproved by increasfing the range of tested alter- 
natives avairable to schools, project directbrs have sought to , 
isolate discrete instructional problems and to devise tested • 
solutions to these ^iroblems. The project directors accepted 
no responsibility for how their work fit with others under • 
development. Deciding how to integrate the various pro- 
grams was left totschool officials. ^ 

Consequently, there is a compelling need to devise com- 
prehensive citizen education programs that are grounded in 
philosophical view§ aboutiiiiman nature, that will satisfy 
local community concern^, and that will draw as much 
possible upon av^Iable instructional; irafat^rials. Higher 
priority shqpld be'^g^ven to helping schodf^ make better use v 
^f availabteT)rpducts. a u ^ 

Need to balance local and cosmopolitan vabesand perspec- ' 
tives. A tensron exists between local and co^ioj^litan val- 
ues and i5erspectiy^^s. Each community wants a citizen edy- ^ ^ 
cation program thtt informs tp its own e^jpectations. At tfie 
same time, the education^ program is expected to prepare 
youngsters tp live comfortably in a time of rapid social 
change. Citizen education programs must find the means4o 
preserve traditional ways and';M the same time to prepare 
people for a largei|^|ociety.^ ^ . ^ . 

Need-to cope wit^the effects of televisiq^n dti^en^educa- 
on. Television ihay b^ the secdnd most po^erfuTsocializing 
agent in American society after the family. It is surely more 
powerful than schools, When a^family ^s w^eak or fractured, 
teleVisiommay have the greatest impact onjjoung children's 
attitudes*Und beliefs. A large question stp unanswered is 
whether perspective's and Values Cah be sold by the '/visitor 
in the home." / r. ' 

' Jman attempt tb be interesting, television news stoififes 
tencJ[to be thematic and interpretive — usually with a nega- 
tive flavor. Our youyn^ soon learn that bacfriews is thought to 
be more interesting thanjgodd news.'In addition, pyr televi- 
sion news programs ar'SRncemed with ' 'what is wrong with ^ 
^ . This anti-institutionaa:|bias conveys^ one essenti^^l 
message: '*n6ne of our ijatiorial policies >^jlc, none of 6%y 
institutions .respond, and none of ou^politfiMLf organizations^ 
succeed. , , % , / * . 

' , The point is that televisioft is powerful and may have 
pernicious effects. Those who are concerned about the need 



-"to improve citizen education cannot ignore its influence. 

Suggestions for improvement 

Mehlinger mad^ four suggestions that Aay contribute to 
the effort to improve citizen education foiMmerican youth. 

1. Avoid language that treats citizen education as if it 
were a problem tOi,be solvjed once and'for^ll. Citizen educa- 
tion is a persistent, on-going social need m a democratic- 
society such as oprs. Eaeh new generation requires citizen 

'education. The piecise characteristics of that education is 
likely to v^ry over time as conditions change. ^ 

2. Raise the. visibility l^or citizeireducation in the United 
States. We have f|)rgotteri that a ntain purpose of schooling is 
to prepare hew generations ofVouth who a^e committed to 
and capable of carrying forward our 200-year-old experi- 
ment in self-rul4 We rtfeed to encourage States to make 
citizen education|a major^riority; toenc6\irage professional 
associations to ijiclud^ ..citizen .education^^themes in their* 
prpgranis; to encourage the publicatiori'of articl'es written in 
th^ popular'^style and published in everyday journals; to 
encourage television stations to run public service ads. 

3. Fostera"gr!assTOOt^" strategy for the reform of citizen 
education. The-(^itizen eijducation reform cannot be left to 
Washington; the|job must be done in thousands of com- 
munities and neighborhoods all across the nation. The 
strategy c8uld eritail the forndiatiorisof cjtiten advisory cdm- 

- mittees to meet ^th teachers and school 6ffici^s to appraise 
the effectivenesstof existing school practices. It could lead to 
the^creation of s^lf-help' centers in communities for young- 
and old. It could lead to ^e cre'ation of cHnicS-oi^^owses for-, 
young parents Who want to establish appropriate' gitizen 
attitudeXwhen raising their children. . . ' 
: 4.. Encourage ithe foilnation of one or more national 
groups to promo^b citizeh education. Presently^ there is no 
national group charged with the responsibility to pmmote 
and cultivate citizqn education in the United State^Wl^t 
appears to be needed is an-alliance or a consortium of inoi- 
viduafs, agencies, "knd groups who could join together ex- 
plicitly for the purpose of^romotirtg citizein^education.'Such 
an alliance would bring together business', labor, govern- 
ment, education and other professions, jphurches, media, 
and voluntary and charitable organization^ — all sharing a 
common desire 'to^promo^e improvementSiiri cit|zen educa- 
tion. . ' ^ • . , . - • 
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' Mehlinger concluded by stating that he has implied that 
the process of citizen education is occurring now and does 
not -have to be established^ 
. • i. ^*Our founding fathers, created our system of self- 
go vernment;' It is up to each generation to recommit th6m-' 
selves to ^s~ goals .or it will perish. Defending democracy 
means supporting its principles, and accepting the respon- 
/ sibilities of citizenship.* • * • . 

/ '''There is no greater purpose in education than the cultiva- 
/ tion of good citizenship. There is'no greater heritage to leave 
to yoilng people than the capacity to rule tHeiAselves in 
enlightened self interest." • 




. Qreneral^ Session Speakers 

— - ' '-^^ 

^ Following, in alphabetipal ordervarej|erieral session speakers during the national 
conference on citizenship education: 

TEKREL H/BELL — Commissioner of Higher Education and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board of Regents in Utah. Former U.sVCommissioner of Education — 
1974-1976. • . I . . ^ , 

B. FRANK BROWN Di^jector, Information^nd Services Program, Institute for 

Development of Educational Activities, Inc., aniiffiliate of the CharJes F. Kettc^ring 
Foundation. Author of numerous books and magazine articles. 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. — Magazine editor, author and syndicated coIiirtlmsK 
and television host fpr 'Tiring Line;" currently Edijor-in-Chief of the "National 
Review," Recipient of many awards including the Television Emmy for outstanding 
• jjrogram achievement.. ' ^ * 

R. FREEMAN BUTTS William F. Russell Professor Emeritus in the Foundations 
•of Education, Jeachers College, Columbia University. His most recent bool^ is 

• American Public Education,- From Revolution to Reforr^, lf76-1976, 

, ROBERT ^COLES — A research psychiatrist for Harviijd University. He is a 
contributing editor to "The New Republic," '*Aperature" and '*The American Poetry 
Review.*' His series^of books "Children of Crisis'' has >4itf%ariety of awards 
including the Pulitzer Prize. 

-BADITFOSTM — Professor at the University of Massachusetts-Boston and Har-*'» 
vard Universitjj! Recipient of many academic honors including a Woodrow Wilson 
" * Fellowship. * ' y , 

JESSE JACKSON — Clergy^nan and- civic leader. Rev. Jackson^is an ordained 

• Baptist ministerandislhe founder bf*'OperationBreadbasket."Jfels the founder and 
ExeciUive Director of "People United to Save Humanity" (PUSH 



DAVID MATHEWS — Former Seofttery of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. President of the University of Alb^ma. ' ' . - 

FRIED McCLURE — ^rmer President of the student body at T^xas A&M. Fo^er 
White House Intern. He has Held national and state .offices in the Future I^armers of 
America. He is a recipient of tHe Nati6nal Young American and Golden Eagle Award 
presented by the Boy Scouts of America and the Americai^ Academy of Ao^iievem'pnt. 

HQW^ftp MEHLINGER — Director of the Social S.tudies Development Center at 
the^tJniversity of Indiana. He is a member of several boards including the Advisory 
Commission to t^e American Bar i^ssociation, Special Committee on Youth Educa- 
tion for.Citizeriship. - . ' , > . * 
LOGAN SALLADA — Policy A*dvisor to the U.S. Comnnissioher of Education. 
He»represents the U.S. Office of Education on various citizen education task forces. 

MICHAEL StRIVEN — Educator and philo3opher. He is,the author of Applied 
Logic: An Introduction to Scientific Reasoning. He serves on many advisory bdards. 
Recipient of,|himerous grant« and scholarslyps. His many brooks and" articles include 
titles dealing wjth ethics, values, morals^rights and freedom. * . 

ABIGAIL VAN BUREN — Cgjumnist, lecturer, .writer. Currently her syndicated 
columfi "Dear Abby," appears in newspapers in eight countries. Her estimated 
readership is approximately 55 million dafly. ki addition, Abigail Van Buren has her 
own radio show. 
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